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said to her baby daughter : OW waa it no bb.24 


‘Woodeock’s Wind Pills. 


Wax ENDING 
* June 17, 1899, 


} Ball Of course you've heard the story. ‘Se ebbacaee day a ? 
big bull came down to a muddy pond to slake its thirst. Near the 
pond was a baby frog, who never in its long: history had seen so | 
big a creature as a bull, and so lost in woridér she hastened to tell 
her mother. “Oh! mother!” exclaimed the Baby Frog, “I’ve seen 
stich a big, big thing.” The mother in all her long history had 
neyer seen a bigger creature than herself, so she inspired deeply 
ahd blew ont her body to large p ons, and, ‘panting for breath, 
as that?” “Oh! 
mamma |.” cried the baby frog, “it was heaps bigger than that.” 
The mother frog made a series of desperate efforts, and inspiring 
more deeply than ever blew out her body to its utmost proportions 
with the result—it BUST!!! Pride and ambition killed poor 
froggy, pity it hadn’t more sense. Now, dear reader, you are 
sensible; then réad this sensible statement’; you'll not regret it.” 

Mr. Wm. Green, of the Leader Office, Lincoln, was a martyr to 
Liver complaint, and looked like a living, dead man. To-day, after : 
taking Page Woodcock’s Wind Pills, he looks like living to enjoy 
good health for many days to ‘come. Mr. R. C. Hartley, of South 
Park, Lincoln, tells @ similar story. ~ 

All wafferers from Indigestion, Live Complaints, ‘Wind on the 
Stomach, Costiveness, Sick Headache, Nervous Debility, Biliousness, 

of the Heart, &., should avail themiselves of Page 


‘Page Woodtock’s Wind Pills being mw Vegetable, Tasteless, 
and Mild and Tonte in their action, may be eee sa 
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“The Angel of the Revolution ”—that most famous of all Mr. George Griifith’s romances— 
will begin in SHORT STORIES for July 8th. Order a copy to be reserved for you. 
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It Wouldn’t Matter. Hullo! 


A GENTLEMAN who was on a visit to Niagara (when 
the car raised and lowered by steam power was in u:e 
on the incline plane), went into the starting-house to 
witness the descent, being too timid to go down himself, 
After the car started, fully impressed with the danger, 
he turned tothe man in charge, and said : 

“ Suppose, sir, that the rope should break ?” 

The man, with a gerious countenance, and a single eye 
to business, replied : 

“ Oh, they all paid before they went.” 


—__—_2j2—_—__ 
The Manager Was Cute. 


= crowd swayed towards the manager of the open- 
air show. 
“ What did you mean by advertisin’ that tight-rope 
walker ?” cried the spokesman. * 

“ Just what I said,” replied the unabashed manager. 

“But the rope was laid on the ground,” cried the 
spokesman, “and your fraud of a rope walker just 
walked on ita stepor two. Do you call that tight-rope 
walking?” 

“Certainly,” shouted the manager; “the man was 
tight, wasn’t he?” 

ee fee 


She Could Bargain. 


Mr. SurtHers: “ Martha, I don’t know how we can 
afford to give this dinner you're | oc Things 
hain’t been goin’ very well with me lately. We've got 
to save money. You'd better put it off.” 

Mrs. Smithers: “Josiah, you make me weary. If 
you're gettin’ hard up that's only the more reason why 
we've got to keep up appearances. Let people get the 
suspicion that we're hard up, and eve t we 
owe money to will te after us at once. No, Im going 
to give this blow-out and it’s goin’ to be great. I’ 
astonish the natives. I've got three poets, an artist, and 


~ crack fiddler en to—— 
Mr. Smithers: “ ious! But where are 
we goin’ 'to get the cash for all these things P” 


, Smithers: “Sh-h! I've got good credit for the 
eatables; the fiddler is to take a suit of your old clothes 
for his pay, and, of course, the artists and poets ‘ll come 
free. They even not to send their plates back for 
second helpin’s. it you ain’t got a wife who can 
bargain, I'd like to have you tell me why.” 


Se § 2 
Feet that Made History. 


Tne Princess Bismarck changed the political history 
of France unwittingly, and but for her the Franco- 
Prussian war might never have been waged. 

Bismarck was unfriendly to France, but the Empress 
Enugénie hoped with her beauty to influence him, so that 
the little trouble with France and Germany might be 
smoothed over. She therefore invited the German 
Prince and his wife to visit the Court of France, and 
the Prince and Princess Bismarck arrived in great state 
at the Tuilleries. 

That evening there was a grand reception, and 
Eugénie received the — ina gown which made her 
so ravishingly lovel even Prince Bismarck, Ger- 
man, stolid and in love with his wife, stood and gazed 

- upon her with admiration. And Eugénie was not slow 
to observe the effect of her beauty upon him. She 
called him to her side, and Bismarck came with his wife 

his arm. 
Trew, the Princess Bismarck was tall and gaunt and 
ugly, and her feet were generous. As she walked she 
showed agreatdealofsole. . P 

While Bismarok stood talking with ugieis an 
audible titter was . heard on = line of ladies. 
Bismarck, who was quick as a flash, followed the glance 
of their eyes and saw them rest upon the feet of his 
wif 


That settled protien il The aaa history of 
France m moment. 

‘A year later when Paris was besieged Bismarck himself 
fired a cannon over the ramparts, and those who were 
near him heard him shout: 

“Take that for the feet.of the Princess Bismarck !” 

_ The slight was avenged. 

All rights reserved.| 


| shirts.” 


WHEN you see a man in woe, 

Walk straight up and say, “ Hullo!” 
Say, “ Hullo!” and “ How d’ye do? 
How's the world been using you ?” 
Slap the fellow on his back, 

Bring your hand down with a whack; 
Waltz straight up and don't go slow, 
Shake his hand and say, “ Hullo!” 


Is he clothed in rags? Oh, ho! 
Walk straight up and say, “ Hullo!” 
Rags are but a cotton roll 

Just for wrapping up a soul ; 

And a soul is worth a true, 

Hale and hearty, “‘ How d’yedo?” 
Don’t wait for the crowd to go, 
Walk straight up and say, “‘ Hullo!” 


When big vessels meet, they say, 
They salute and sail away : 

Just the same as you and me, ° 
Lonely ships upon the sea; 

Each one sailing his own jog 

For a port beyond the fog, 

Let your ing trumpet blow, 
Lift your horn and cry “ Hullo!” 


Bay “ Hullo!” and “ How d'ye do?” 
Other folks are good as you. 

When you leave your house of clay, 
Wandering in the far away ; 

When you travel through the strange 
Country far beyond the range, 

Then the souls you've cheered will know 
Who you be, and say “ Hullo!” 


—_——+4=__ 


“Wat kind of a tree is the hardest to climb?” 
asked the teacher. 
“ One that hain't got no limbs,” little Albert replied. 


—steo—_ 


Wares : “ Hannybody with arf a heye could see you 
was a typical Hamerican.” 

Ce what is a typical American ?” 

“One that gives tips freely, sir.” 


—_ste——- 


“JI THINE it would be well,” said the decorator, “to 
have your dining-room bordered by a frieze.” 

“ No, no,” remonatrated the man who had only recently 
made money. “I want that room, above all others, to 
have a warm, cosy appearance.” 

———ef=___ 


“THEY say Paderewski practised so hard at the piano 
during the past six months that he paralysed two of his 
13.”” 


fin; 

That's nothing. There's a girl living in the flat 
below us who paralyees everybody in the street when she 
practises.” 

ae fe 

“So ao think there really is something in heredity, 
after all?” 

“Ido. Young Mousialey, who is trying to get up a 
North Pole expedition, is the son of a woman who used 
to be an inveterate house-hunter, not because she could 
have used a house if she had found one, but for the mere 
love of the thing.” 

1o—— 

“I UNDERSTAND that you were in that lift which fell 
five storeys the other day. How did you feel as it was 

ing down P” 

“ Just as I feel when I get within sight of my home at 
night, ten minutes late, and suddenly remember that m 
wie wanted me to get home early, as she had arran 
for a dinner party.” 


“Mes. Beasey is always thinking of her husband. 
She never does anything without considering him.” 

“ Well, that's nice of her.” 

“ Yes, but it seems to me sl:e overdoes it sometimes. 
When the men came to paint their house yesterday, she 
wouldn't let them start until she had se!ectzd colours 
that would barmonise with her husband's new striped 


Saw Through It. 


“ PaRCEL, sir,” said Pickford’s man as Mr. Sha 
came to the door. ‘“ There is five shillings to pay on it.” 
“ Be kind enough to wait a moment,” said Mr. Sharp 
as he aipeppenrel indoors. Presently he returned. 
. Just allow me to throw this X ray on that package, 
please.” 
The tell-tale light revealed three bricks carefully 
done up in cotton-wool, and, unopened, they were 
returned to the would-be joker marked “ Refused.” 


——_—_»g———______ 


His Wish. 


Mrs. Pecx : “ Yes, they missed something from the 
counter where I had been making some purchases, and, 
as I was leaving the shop, a detective stopped me and led 
me back to the office, where they told ime that I was 
suspected of being a shoplifter.” 

r. Peck: “ Well, that was awkward, to say the 


Mrs. Peck: “Awkward? For about a minute I was 
simply speechless with indignation.” 
ee Peck (regretfully): “Oh, I wish I had been 
ere!" 
eet ee 


No Harm Done. 


“ ANYTHING wrong ?” asked the quiet-looking police- 
man of the man who reached the pavement with his 
ree covered with mud and his hat jammed down over 

is eyes. : 

“No,” was the reply as the man worked away at his 


t. . 
“T didn’t know but what you might be hurt, you 
know,” continued the constable in an absent way. 
“No, not hurt at all. That is, I've no bones broken. 
Did rm see the cab hit me?” 
“T believe I did see something of the sort.” 
“ What sort of a fall did I make of it ?” 
“ Very fair, I should rm ig 
“Thope so, and I think I did. I always try to do 
these things gracefully.” 
“ Any complaint to make ?” 
“No. Iwas there and the cab hit me. As the cab 
was the biggest, I had to godown. No. I've no com- 
laint to make, and as I'll probably get in the way of a 
urniture van or motor-car before night, I won't trouble 
about my hat or the mud. Good-day.” 
eet ie eee 


A Globe-Trotting Piano. 


Tue oddest of all pianos manufactured up to date 
will shortly start from San Francisco for a tour of the 
world. ith it will goits inventor and manufacturer, 
Moritz Rosenthal, the famous ianist, whose 
ingenuity has produced something really new under the 
sun. 

This piano is anti-climatic—that is to say, it is proof 
against all semos pier changes that heretofore have 
assailed perambulating pianos. Tested carefully and 
thoroughly with all degrees of heat and cold, dryness 
and moisture, it his demonstrated that none of theze 
conditions can affect its tone ge: 

The inventor has “treited” it-after prescriptions 
known only to himself. The piano, which is smaller 
than a small grand, has had all sorts of experiments 
tried upon it, until now it is perfected—neither the 
tropics nor the arctic can disturb its musical serenity. 
The length of this instrument is five feet, its width 
three feet. Beautifully polished rosewood will encase 
ite mechanism, and its sounding board was brought 
from Germany. 

All of the seven thousand pieces used in its con- 
struction were handled by the musician himself during 
the many months that the piano has been building. 

From San Francisco it will go to Australia, and then 
will tour through England, Germany, France, Italy. 
It will travel by train and ox-team and possibly camel- 
back—for its owner purposes taking it to Africa and all 
kinds of out-of-the-way places. 

A travelling overcoat of metal, lired with a layer of 
felt and one of chamois, flat on the bottom, rounded on 
the top and hermetically sealed, is provided for this 
medicated music-box. 


M. As Pe, a weekly Society Paper, is edited by T. P. O’Connor, M.P., the most brilliant journalist of the day. 
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SERIES OF SIX SHORT STORIES. 


DORA MYRL, the Lady Detective 


By M. McDONNELL BODKIN. 


They followed for about saven mile on a smooth road 


‘ * romped home past winning 
IV.—THE LAST SHALL BE FIRST. pest. Tho moet curious thing of all ia that in two minutes ae was still abroad on the lawn, and (héy 
Pore ‘Gone Away’ was as fresh as paint again, and there got without accident or discovery. 
“May I come in, Miss Myx? * that got a bad fright, but there was nothing to him.” a Sa good night ; “we can talk while we play.” 
He came in as he a young fellow, well dressed, suppose not,” said Dora. “But, an , this business had the links to themselves, for the company 
handsome, with lang brown eyes full of fun and | is clear over; you ee back on that old race.” were all absorbed in the coming race. 
mischief. gated pane gre pointment in her voice. He knelt to make a “ tee” for her 
Dora wheeled sharply round on her office chair and stared |“ It’s all over ” gaid Archie Grant “No sand, . Idrive from the flat.” 
s eagerly. “ have a on in three weeks— She swung driver with a free sweep, hit the ball a 
“ Don’t look at me like that, % He held his shiny | thousand aside this time. Lord Wellmount thinks his the clean, sweet smack, amb centre,and sent it sharp and low 
hat befose his face as if to shi himeclf from her eyes, and better horse; I think s0, too. But all the same I’m sure a good hundred straight for the hole. Grant drove 
pases a somata “I danced three dances you | he'll get licked. I have just discovered that Sir Warner is his seventy yards farther and landed in a bunker to the 
night before at Lord Millicent’s and rat out one in the laying heavily with the bookies on his own right. 
rr and you gave me leave to call. Now don’t you | is even betting with ‘Wellmount ; but he’s giving the “ No more golf,” said Dora as they strolled away together. 
remem 


i hen he cannot | “I couldn’t resist ast one drive. But we have some quick 
Esters c geo ey work on hand. ve were bee Mr. Grant, there fac heen 
‘oul again if we don’t stop it.” 


“ No, I don’t remember.” 
She had to bite her to keep back a smile, for there 


ag 
Hi 
a4 
g 
z 


dead , and will be 
was a delightful in the young fellow’s manner. ‘Wellmount has taken it into his head to run over to - ‘was eure of it, but how was the trick managed?” 
“That's awfal! But you remember the ‘ America in a steam yacht and left me in sole charge of “That I cannot tell you.” 
don’t you P” horse and race.” “ Won't, 


“ Yes, I remember the conservatory.” 


ry: “ What do you want me to do about i 
“And I asked to be let call, and you said ‘no’ so 


“T'd like you to go down for the race. 


pas 
ty 


“ We must stop the match, anyway.’ 


prettily that I knew you meant yes.” “ But I cannot go without an invitation.” “No, that’s just it, the match must go on. The jockey 
She shook her head. “Ob, that’s easy managed. The Aylmers are takes his directions from you?” 

“Well, perhaps I was mistaken; you said it so very | going down. Jolly woman Mrs. Aylmer, and she just raves “ That's 80.” i eB 

nicely. Anyhow, I am here now, and I know you'll giveme | about you, Miss Myrl. She said she will be delighted to * Will you take your directions from me?” she asked very 


scap of ten before you turn me ce May I sit down? 
Thanks. I want to havea talk with you. I didn’t in tho 
least know who you were last night. The Gov. told me— 
‘epee my Governor, Miss Myr Sir Gregory Grant; he’s 
in love with you, he is, u my soul. The Gov. and I 
are old pals; we always ve a cigar after the dance, 
Cher perpen bogie taste at last, , 
- see you show C) m ? said 
the Gov. to me that , sats 
“Do you mean that nice little girl in pink, sir?’ I 


«<< Who else?’ 

«* A dear, innocent little thing; I’m over head and ears 
in love with her already. I mean to propose as soon as I 
find out her name.’ 


= re down under her wing. She told me £0 yesterday 

“You seem to have laid your plans very confidently dae 

“Oh, Sir Warner is always to welcome a pretty girl. 
You don’t mind me saying that ? I'll be there, too, if that’s 
any inducement.” 

“It isn’t. You'll be in the way, I’ve no doubt. Still, I 
wouldn’t have you stay away on my account.” 

“Then you'll come?” 

“ Yes, Vl come.” 

« By the way,” age acne eeely. “there’s i ge. 
I forgot to tell you. It’s not of any consequence ly» 
I suppose you should know everything. The kg or 
broke Boek jak after the race. I mentioned, didn’t I, that 
Sir Warner the telegraph run in from the road to the 


“ All vight. You boss this show.” 
es Then ‘Gone ai Rape ran a yeuas race, and let 
‘Jumping Frog’ in’ e straight. 

“Can’t be done,” said Grant shortly. 

“Why not? You don’t trust me?” 

“It’s not that, Miss Myrl, Boe my soul—it’s not that; 
but the jockey couldn’t do it if would and wouldn’t if he 
could. ‘Gone Away’ always makes the running, goes away 
like a locomotive from start to finish. Has the temper 
of an angel if you give him his head, but he simply won’t 
be He'll break his heart if he is.” 

“He'll lose the race if he isn’t. Now listen to me, Mr. 
Grant.” Her voice had an angry ring init, “ You must do 
this for your friend's sake.” 


“The Governor burst out laug! ; then the cigar smoke | racecourse f: the occasi No? Wellhehad. But when “You won't tell me why ?” 
went the wrong way and nearly him. Wallmount wanted © send a message it was found “J won't. How do I know what folly you would be 
“ indeed,’ he ‘She would not look at | the wire had been cut about seven miles away, right 


of. But this I may tell you. If you follow my 
advice ‘Gone Away’ will win.” with a softening 


voice: “ You said you could trust me?” 


a young puppy like you. Your dear, innocent little girl is 
Miss Dora Myrl, the famous Cambridge wrangler eal ig lady 
detectiv: 


ee Curious, wasn’t it?” Grant was captured. 
* But I could see the Gov. was dead jealous. Please tell « Yoe” Dora assented slowly, “ very ne “And I will; here’s my hand on it, But there’s the 
me he was all wrong ?” The arrangement worked without a hitch. Dora had a a : 

“Well, I certainly am Dora Myrl. I don’t know about | very welcome from Sir Warner. The wicked, black | “ is he like ?” she asked, “a swell ?” 


“Not a bit of it ; eg ck be eng vagy . Bat he’s as 
i like a demon. Sloan himself 
"t give him an ounce in a handicap, and he loves 
“Gone Away’ as his father and mother and brothers and 
sisters all rolled into one. He'll never pull him without 


kno what for.” 
Conta see him with you?” 


the famous. 
“ Oh, the famous is all right; that’s not what I meant. 


ee 
“TJ should instantly refuse you,” said Dora, laughing in 
spite of herself. . 

“Then we'll consider that’s all over. Now we're 
friends, aren’t we? Girls always are with the chaps 


usemen 

Dora and Archie Grant struck up a mild flirtation, under 
cover of which they were constantly on Lord comrade 
golf sticks or tennis bats, or on the road with ir bicycles, 


loring. 
"Khe Be black bullfinch was a special object of interest to 


Parker fr par ng bg to do me a good turn for another pe 
friend of mine, Miss ” Dora. It was high, thick hedge, but with no hea « Now. 
He dropped the light burlesque he played so prettily. Oe ere er eelad teep or hart a horse, and stood in | “I would like it of all things, He's most likely in the 
For the first time Dora began to suspect there wasa meaning soctuded little dip of the grounds quite out of sight of the | stable. He eats, drinks, smokes and in ‘Gone 
in his visit. : house. Here, secretly t, she made | Away’s’ loose box, to the horse half the time.” 

“ You are serious this time ?” she asked. three curious discoveries. On the d close to the roots heard the m of a voice as they came to the 


“Quite. My father told me about you, and I can see for 
myself you are a good sort, and——” 

i. pul ‘ 3 

“Teli me your story,” said Dora, cutting him short. 

“ Well, you know Sir Warner Hernshaw ?” 

“J don’t know much of him. I knowthathe gambles— 
cards, horses, stock exchange ; anything and everything, and 
makes it pay. If he backs a horse it generally wins; if he 
lays against a horse it always loses. If his name is ina 
directorate the shares soar—at first.” 

“ You don’t like Sir Warner ?” 

“No, thougli he makes belief that he likes me. He's too 


door of “Gone Away’s” le. “ We'll take the puff out of 
Froggy this time won’t we, old man,” said the shrill voice 
as Grant lifted the latch. 

At the click of the latch the boy turned and faced them 
so quickly that the up-turned stable bucket on which he 
- was sitting toppled over with a crash, but his hand went up 
to his cap when he saw who they were. 

He stood before them, lean and light and tough as a 
lath; s talid, honest ong Might that, you could barely 
wide-open, me eyes; 80 you co’ are’ 
Wide pon tS, white left off and the blue began a 


rust being rubbed off they proved to be pellets of red 
“fearehing the branches they discovered a few thin, 


near the inner “— of the fence a small medicine bottle 
with a narrow nec! 
Grant was more and more bewildered at each discovery. 


wait. 


es “i Liege ge bese =" pen de ee So they waited for ten days more, and all was made ready | Ned,” suid Grant abruptly, to the thing over, 
= s all right. Sir Warner 0 on | for the race. The te! h was brought in again from the | “ *ve come to change m: ‘ou let ‘Jumpin 
my cousin and chief pal, Lord Wellmount, at Ae is the lige a sae q mare ian: a 


alan mate the running. Wait on him until the run home, 
The boy flushed, and his china-blue eyes blinked. 
* Ye want me to pull the horse? I'm hanged if I 
will. It’s a blooming plant.” 
“Why, you infernal young cub,” shouted Grant in a rage, 
up his stick. 


decentest chap living, but as innocent as they make them. 
Wellmount came into his estate and fortune last year. It’s 
a big thing, for he and the estate were at nurse together. 
He’s scattering the money with both hands ever since. 
Three months ago Sir Warner eased him of £10,000. He'll 
ease him of £0,000 in three weeks’ time, I do believe, if you 


his own electrical engineer for the p , & big, canny 
orkshireman f 


ee. He seemed to take his own time at the work, 
oli: 
him the second day, said quite innocently, “I hope there 


won't lend us a helping hand.” . will be no breakdown like the last time Phe just grinned But Dora held 
= = how—how? ‘Tell your story straight out, can’t | half sheepishly and half amused, and went on with his work | “Don’t!” she w ; “it’s all right. I like the 
you 


without answering. 

“Would it be too awful,” she whispered to 
Grant the night but one before the race, “if we went fora 
little moonlight stroll on our bicycles ? ” 

*® Who'll know ?” he answered delightedly. 

The whole party were out on the moonlit lawn after 
dinner, each le absorbed in its own affairs. 

“TI can bring the machines round,” he said in a whisper, 
“to the dark corner of the avenue yonder.” 

“Allright. I’ll get some kind of dark cover-me-up and 
be with you in ten minutes.” 

In ten minutes they were smoothly skirting the demesne. 
When they came to a corner where they had a clear view of 
the bullfinch, Dora apeet from her saddle, motioning 
Grant to do the same. A big man, black in the moonlight, 
was at work on the fence. Dora watched him for a moment 
or two through a strong field glass. 

“ He is Ww Grant at her ear. - 


boy the better for this. Now, Ned, listen to me. It’s no 
plant. We mean ‘Gone Away’ to win.” She stroked the 
sleek neck of the handsome chestnut, who whinuied and 


danced a figure in his litter from sheer thearted- 
ness. “I've tee ee Pe oe aye arene 


She spoke sharply. Grant opened his eyes in amazement. 
This was anew Dora. He could hardly believe it was the 
same girl with whom he had interchanged gay badinage in 
the drawing-room and congervatory the night before. 

“It was this way. You may have heard Warner has 
bought a fine old —Wolverholt. He goes in for big 
house parties which are good fun in their way, There are 
tennis courts, cricket ground, golf links, and a private race- 
course within the ring fence of the demesne. Now Sir 
‘Warner has a wonderful horse—‘ The Jumping Frog’ he 
calls him—that won the Grand National at thirty to one 
two years ago; and Wellmount has a better horse still, to 
my thinking, that won at evens last year. Since then both 
horses have been handica; out of everything as the two 
best 3 in the United Kingdom. They had 
never till about four months ago. Sir Warner 
a private match on his own racecourse for a ten thousand 
bet, and Sir Warner won.” 

“ Well,” said Myrl, “there’s not much in that. No one 
can tell for certain which of two horses is the best.” 

* Give me a little time, Miss Myrl. It was a grand race. 


“ But I can’t, Miss,” pleaded the lad. “The horse goes off 
Uke a gan ; there's no sopping bia eae t 

“ All right, then—give his head at the start. But 
take sacond as soon as you can.” 
“ [’ll do it, Miss,” the lad with'a glance of admiration 
at her bright face and trim figure, “I'll do it if I have to 


M. A. P. is written in the attractive style of which Mz. T. P.O’ aor, M.P., the first 
and is the past master. Don’t miss this weck’s number. journalist of the day, was the founders, 
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aking His Royal Highness at evens. The grand stand was 
packed half-an-hour before the race. esi 

Dora stood at a corner almost opposite the black bullfinch, 

which she studied through a poworful field glass. Grant 
and Lord Wellmount, who had got down unexpectedly the 
night before, were together near the centre ot the stand, 
but by Dora’s advice Grant had told him nothing of their 
suspicions. 
* Soon the horses flashed by in a preliminary canter. 
“Jumping Frog,” a big raking kay with black points, went 
with a long, locse stride that devoured the ground. “Gone 
Away ” was smaller, cleaner built, and more compact. His 
hide had the colour and gloss of a ripe chestnut, and his 
stride was the spring of a roebuck. 

The course was a clear circle, a little over two miles, the 
staring pot not fifty yards from the winning post. 

Dora could see “Gone Away,” with Ned Carruthers in 
green and gold, leap to the front. For the first three fields 
the green and gold drew further and further from the 
crimson and black. Then the horses came slowly together. 

Lord Wellmount dropped his glass. “The cub’s pulling, 
confound him,” he snapped. But Grant answered not a word. 

Ned Carruthers was tugging at the reins with both hands, 
and Sam Roper on “Jumping Frog” crept slowly level in 
spite of himself. Their silks brushed lightly as they flew 
the hurdles together. But as they landed Roper tabbed 
* Gone Away” vapips wo | in the flank with spurred heel, and 
at the sting of the steel the fiery chestnut broke away from 
all control. Again the distance widened between the 
horses. Now they come racing into the field with the black 
bullfinch at the end of it, “Gone Away” in full stride a 
good three lengths ahead. 

“Egad ! the horse will win yet in spite of that cub,” 
muttered the delighted owner. 

Dora’s face was Sony and her teeth clenched as the 
thud of flying horses on the sward and the gleam of bright 
silk came nearer and nearer. 

She waved her hand with a frantic ure to the foremost 
Ned Carruthers suddenly let his whip a by the 
at 4 at his wrist, gripped the right rein with both hands, 
and wrenched the horse’s head round till his neck took the 
curve of a bent bow, and “Gone Away” slid broadside to 
the fence and almost broke into it. 

“Jumping Frog” was up in a second afterwards. He 
rose to his fence beautifully ; but halfway over he shuddered 
like a bird, shot in mid-air, and came down on the other 
side a limp heap. Then he stumbled to his feet again and 
stood shivering, hecdless of the spur. 

Meanwhile Ned Carruthers whirled his horse round for a 
short run, bored through the h with a scramble, and 
cantered home an easy winner amid tumultuous cheering. 

Sir Warner Hernshaw stormed; the placid mask 
fallen off, for he was terribly hard hit. 

“ It’s aswindlo,” he growled out. “ I'll swear I’ll not pay!” 

““What the devil do you mean, sir?” cried Lord Well- 
mount aerur 

But Dora Myrl quietly interposed. 

“ Before this goes further, Sir Warner,” she said, “I’d 
like a word or two with you.” 

He looked into the clear, steady, grey eyes in which there 
was now no trace of the arch arp that charmed him. 
Then for the first time he recogn the kind of woman he 
had to deal with, and guessed, too, by whom he had been 
checkmated. 

“‘ There has been foul play, Sir Warner,” Dora said quietly 
as they walked together out of omg Me! the others; “ but 
the foul play has been your own. m’t wriggle so and 
Gon’t curse. I can tell you precisely how the thing was 
done. The electri¢ generator was worked at your shooting 
lodge by your good friend, Mr. Shore, who hitched it on to 
the cut telegrap of gutta percha tissue, 


rider. 


h wire. A tubi 
with copper buckshot inside of it, was run through the 
thick branches of the blackthorn and insulated at the far 
end. The first horse through the fence broke the tubing, 
scattered the buckshot, made the connection, and pot I 
don’t know how og es of electricity through his body. 
It wasa neat trap, Sir Warner, but it caught the wrong 
bird this time. ‘You aimed at the pigeon and shot the 
crow.’ There’s no use making a fuss. You've got to pay 
up, or own up, whichever you choose.” 
Sir Warner paid up. 
(Next week: ‘ The Pauper’ s L egacy."') 
eH fe 


Mr. Hizorw: “ By what unit of measurement could 
you properly estimate a man’s devotion to you?” 
Miss Lowe: “The carat.” 


—= i 
“THs wireless telegraphy is a great thing.” 


* I don’t know; if my wife gets it I'll have so many 
2 


bundles to carry home that they won't let me ride o: 
the ’bus.” as 
ee FG 
Sus: “ 


inything that is worth winning is worth 


working for. 
Here Yes, but the question is, will your father thaw, 
or will I have to keep on working for you after I've won 


youP” 

: ——rto— 

“Tat professor says that Shak ¥ 
oe profess ys espeare’s women are 
“Of course not. Look at Ophelia, out in the 
woods and flowers when she might have made 
Hamlet buy them for her.” 

fe 

“I sans yon wife knows a or two. The 
pope who the neighbourhood into which we 
ve j Por pirefaseche sae 

ct 8 — ” 

. hen all age ha rolling hace 
us, Wi our ti ve in 
greengrocer’s cart without overloading it.” 


WILD ANIMALS IN 
BRITISH PARKS. 


Emus, Kan3aroos, AND ZEBRAS Roam Over Lorp 
RoTHscHILp’s Park, AND LoRD BREADALBANE 
Keeps Bisons anp SxHovs. 


FasHIon is a strange incomprehensible thing. Till 
recently rich Colun‘als or American millionaires eagerly 
snapped at estates if deer parks figured in the sale; but 
the fashion has now changed, and since it has been 
shown that most animals, even those peculiar to tropical 
countries, can be acclimatised, the popularity of the 
deer has slowly faded. 

Lord Rothschild’s park, at Tring, is crammed with 
strangers to our isle. Stutely emus, American ostriches, 
Bennett kangaroos, beside a large assortment of other 
animals, may be seen living together in good health and 
perfect may 

oe with a weakness for good profits should set 
their friends abroad to send them some zebras, which 
are just now all the rage. The Rothschild ladies are 
very much attached to the zebras, which go admirably 
in harness. 

There used to be 1,500 animals, mostly foreign, in 
Knowsley Park, the seat of the Earl of Derby. On the 
accession, however, of the late Earl the collection, which 
had cost £50,000, was dispersed. At the sale they 
realised £6,000. : 

The Prince of Wales at the present time is taking a 
kegn interest in foreign birds and animals. During the 
last two years he has been stocking his preserves with 
the imp2yan, a bird somewhat resembling the pheasant, 
and found only in the most inaccessible parts of the 
Himalaya Mountains. We have no game birds which 
can pu pose with them in size and planes. They 
breed well, are strongonthe wing, and afford capital sport. 

When the youthful Duke of Sutherland went honey- 
mooning in Eastern waters with hia stately young 
Duchess, he explored Thibet, and there came across the 
shou, a mighty beast, something like a stag. 

As the Marquis of Breadalbane has succeeded in 
acclimatising the American bison at Taymouth, the 
Duke is of opinion that the shou will do very well at 
Trentham, the finest place in Staffordshire. There the 
shou will make the acquaintance of the eland, a sort of 
antelope, which is doing eo well in this country. In a 
letter the Duke says : “ Elands breed well and require no 
more attention than cattle.” 

Every sportsman agrees on the fine quality, of the meat 
of theeland. His brisket is a truly dainty bit fit to set 
before a Ee. We are told that it is intended shortl 
to open a shop in London for the sale of eland mea 
If the meat is sold at a reasonable price the shop will be 


a ¢ success, for its flavour is delicious. 
iscount Hill has a splendid herd of elands at 
Hawkstone, Shropshire. Lord Breadalbane, at 


Taymouth, has some Indian antelopes all in good 

health ; so also has Lord Egerton of Tatton, who bought 

his at the Knowsley sale. 

pe Park, 8, just now Leng a most ra 
inary appearance, a large portion being occupi 

with hu foslaatren in which roam the rarest animals 

obtainable from all of the world. 

After being acclimatised by a graduated scale of: 
temperature, they are turned loo32 and seem to find 
Woburn very much totheirliking. So much so, indeed, 
that many of them regard visitors as intruders. 

P.W. on the occasion of his visit somehow incurred 
the displeasure of a blue bull called the Nylghai, whose 
ony seemed so entirely the reverse of friendly 
that P.W. sought with much expedition the safety of a 
neighbouring copse which some Chinese pheasants have 

le their home. Grand birds these, the gorgeous 
pnares culminating in a tail trailing the ground to the 
coe of fully five feet. 

n consequence of the decreasing size of the deer of 
England, Lord Rosebery, it is said, contemplates intro- 
ducing into this country the deer which marches alo 
the shores of the Black Sea. This is a grand stag o! 

y colour, a huge skull, white quarters, and heavy 


rns. 

If his lordship instructs his agents to ransack the 
mountains of Asia Minor, and those of the Caucasus 
which branch off through Persia into the Valley of 
Kashmir, he will find even finer specimens. Expense 
being no object, he will, if he goes as far as Nipai, make the 


acquaintance of the dest stags. Sir John McNeil 
brought the first ving specimen of this splendid 
animal to Pay ho in 1841. The last imported died at 
Knowsley in 1849. 

Here is an ing for enterprising P.W. readers in 
search of novelty, health, and cash. to Nipai and buy 


all the deer you can get hold of. If you can devise a 
ing them to this country a handsome 


way of 
fortune awaits you. As all the deer in our English 


s suffer in breeding, there will be no difficulty 
in obtaining reall 
Thibet 


Hunters after liv: ms when in Nipai should 
look out for the Ho Pa Harassingha deer, another 
noble creature which would do well here. Arctic and 
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Antarctic explorations having become fashionable, we 
beg to subinit the claims of the Tartarian roe. 

This beautiful creature must by this time have 
so wearied of its northern home that he would be glad 
to be provided with a change. 

Although as an ornamental animal the eland is con- 
sidered hard to beat, its beauty is, nevertheless, excelled 
by that of the koodoo, which, considering the ease with 
which it could be_acclimati-ed, it is wonderful that 
country seats have not been flooded with them. It 
is an animal not on'y beautiful in itself, but combines 
flesh of the finest quality with great rapidity of growth, 
fecundity, and hardiness of constitution. 

If the sportsmen of this country were a little more 
enterprising, and, instead of going year after year to 
Scotland to take hot shots ugainst tame stags, were to 
betake themselves abroad, there is no reason why 
venison should not be sold as cheaply as bu‘ chers’ meat. 
Both the koodoo and the eland arrive at maturity with 
such rapidity, their weight and capacity for feeding so 
great that, setting aside their value as ornamental 
additions to the parks of this country it would pay to 
breed them for food supply. In so new a field of enter- 
prise funds would not be wanting. 

It is not genera!ly known that there is in England at 
the present moment a herd of wild porte nearly as big 
as donkeys, and of such indescribable ferocity that at 
certain seasons of the year it is unsafe to approach 
them. These curious animals have occupied their 
present home close on 809 years. 

greatly are they prized by the family to whom 
they belong that £20,000 would not buy them. Indeed, 
their purchaser would ke likely to regret his bargain, for 
it is certain that they would not leave their present 
quarters without offering a desperate resistance. 

Some thieves tried to kidnap them years ago when the 
family were onthe Continent. But it proved a disastrous 
failure. Two of the assailants were so seriously injured 
that for a time their lives were despaired of. It is for 
this reason that we withhold the name of the nobleman’s 
seat where they are to be found. 

The finest wild cattle in England have, as most pepe 
know, made their home in the almost inaccessible wilds 
of Chillingham Park, Northumberland, the seat of the 
Earl of Tankerville. They are absolutely untameable. 

The Prince of Wales had a narrow escape some years 
since when hunting these cattle. The horse he was on 
took fright and galloped towards the herd, which 
verssinedt motionless, as if lost in astonishment at the 
daring of the rider. 

The next moment a stately bull lowered his head and 
charged straight at the Prince, who was trying to curb 
his unmanageable steed. Fortunately he never lost his 

resence.of mind, and at the very moment when his 
Friends gave him up for lost, he recovered mastery of 
his horse, and, drawing aside as the beast came thun- 
dering past, galloped back to his party. 

A splendid breed of wild cattle roam the lovely park 
of the ducal house of Hamilton, in Scotland. 

eet 
He kissed her! She neither drew back nor turned red, 
And she did not deliver a slap on his ear ; 
He kissed her! No word by the lady was said— 
She had ceased to be thrilled—they'd been married a 


year. 
—— et eee 
Mrs. Fo.eieH: “Oh, John, the paper is offering a 
prize for a description of a model husband.” 
Mr. Foleigh: “ You want to take a try at it?” 
Mrs. Foleigh : “ Yes, please.” 


Mr. Foleigh: “ All right. Just get the pen, ink, and 
paper, and I'll dictate to you.” 
oe fie 


TuE epidemic of Dumas’ popular work dramatised 
had come upon the town, and no fewer than three com- 
panies were producing it. 

“Have you seen The Three Musketeers?” asked one 
resident of another. 

“Ob, yes,” was the reply, “I've seen all nine of 
them !” 

ee 5 oe 

“ Just think of it!” she exclaimed. ‘“ A woman who 
arrived five minutes too lute for an ocean steamer was 
8o disappointed she lost her reason.” 

“That is a remarkable case,” he admitted. “My 
experience with women would lead me to believe most 
of them would be more likely to go insane because of 
the shock, if they happened to be on time somewhere 
sometime.” 


THE BIRTHDAY of M.A. P. 


N Sunday, June 18th, M. A. P. will be exactly ono 
year old. A Special Double Number, consisting of 
48 pages, will be published on June 14th. Tho 
Birthday Number, in addition to its usual varied contents, 
will include a series of first class Complete Stories specially 
written for Mf. A. P. by Louis Becxe, Rosert Bucnanay, 
Franx T. Butvey, Bret Harte, Coutson Kernanan, 
Frawxrost Moors, Max Pempgeton, Epwin Pvon, 
Moruzy Koserts and other Popular Writers, and a 
variety of other special matter. The price of the Special 
Birthday Number of M. A. P. will be 


- TWOPENCE. 


Mi. A. P. consists largely of smart, vivid, snap shots, personal portraits of notable personages in every circle in the realms 
of society, art, letters, and finance. 
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Questions Worth 
Answering. 


Half-a-crown is paid for every Question used, and 
Replies at the rate of two guineas a column. 


REPLIES. 
3568. Which F Marriage has: Most 
Mischievous to this Country ? ac 


The marriage of Charles I. with Henrietta Maria of 


France. The despotic principles and the religious 
bigotry of Henrietta made her the worst ible 
dviser to the King at the most critical period of our 


Lest bo Bat for her mischievous couneels, it is possible 
that the contest between King and Parliament would 
have had a very different ending. Even more injurious 
was her influence upon her sons, Charles and James. 
By the terms of her contract, the education 

her children, up to a certain age, was in her hands. 
‘We cannot, therefore, wonder that they turned out to 
be two of the worst kings that ever eat upon the English 
throne. We cannot, too, forget t the coarse 
nonwweliy eA gee cdi mien a 80 Rao - 
degrade English society, was inheri im, grand- 
father, Henry IV., through his mother. This marriage 
also brought Charles II. and James II. into that close 


relation with France which led to the di Secret 
Treaty of Dover, and England’s humiliating dependence 
upon a foreign t. ¥rom another point of view, 


the marriage of Edward II. with Isabella of France may 

be regarded as almost equally pernicious ; for it was 

through her that Edward III. and Henry V. inherited 
the claim to the French crown, which involved the two 
nations in bloody wars for nearly a century. 

4560. At which Period of our History was there the 
Greatest Difference between the Home Comforts 
of the Working and Upper Classes ? 

Until the end of the Crusades there was probably not 
much difference. The vues classes lived in castles 

and the lower lived in hovels, but the castles were not 
much better than hovels on a much larger scale. The 
lord{of the castle and his family lived an almost 
common life with the humblest of their retainers. 

They fed at the same table, and the only difference was 

their ition above or below the salt. They were 

warmed by the same fires and sheltered the 

game roof, and it is probable that the serf in his 

cabin was about as com ortable as the lord in his castle. 

up the trade with the 

vs ‘gg A ona luxury yond at pon 

disposal those who or them. From that 
Sea indulged in by 

while the lower classes re 

where they were until the end of the 17th 

. Slight ace Gore may have take: 


rapidly 


but, 


general domestic condition of the lower classes in this 
that 


oft upper. 
4370, Which Trade Suffers most and Recovers with the 
: pen Difficulty from any General Disturb- 
ance 
Something depends upon the nature of the disturb- 
ance. If it aries from war, the trades providing means 
of recreation suffer most, for war, in iteelf a great game, 
becomes a formidable competitor with them. us 
manufacturers of baseball, cricket, golt, football, 
and similar appliances suffered severely durin the 
-American conflict, but recovered marvellously 
moment it concluded. An anomaly, however, in this 
ion is theatres. 


connection is that war . It did so in the 
States last year,and during the si of Paris such places 
kept open almost to the bitter en If the distar' q 


however, be due to commercial disaster, famine, or some 
convulsion of nature, theatrical enterprise feels the 


QUESTIONS. 


——_ 


4001. Which is the most remarkable recorded instance of science 
in the detection of crime? 
Did the ancients wear knitted stockings ? 
4603, Has n domestic animal ever become extinct P 
4604. Which is the most remarkable example of several battles taking 
place at different times in the same piace 
46%, Why will not bruised fruit kcep ? 
4606, Are avy sub; of the Queen prohibited by their religion from 
dying on their beds . 
467. Is it possible to have wireless telephony ? 
4603, Why are he Houses of Parliament sometimes spoken of a8 
"St, Stephen's" P : 
en. Which animal is armed with the most deadly poison ? 
#510, At what parish in England is it customary for the bearers at a 
to wear smock frocks and for the nearest relations to lower 
the body into the grave? 


—— 
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effect at once, in common with such trades as those of | 4872. Which Well-Known Man of the Present Day 
furniture manufacture, jewellery, florists, and the like, Forms the Most Interesting Link with the 
which supply luxuries rather than absolute necessities. Past? 

These non-essentials, being what are first done without, | The Marquis of Salisbury. He is the direct des- 
their oer feel the pinch before others, while the | cendant of illustrious statesmen who guided the 
fact that their goods are the earliest to go out of de- destinies of England at one of the most critical periods 
mand makes the revulsion all the greater in their case William Cecil, afterwards Lord 
when a reaction sets in. ueen Elizabeth’s chief Minister from 
4571. Which Act of Parliament has had the Greatest 

Moral Effect ? 


It is perfectly true that le cannot be made 
moral by Act of Parliament—that tomy, sh ages 
having for its avowed object the making of Qeople sober, 
honest or moral is practically always a failure because, in 
their natural esis, Acts of Parliament are the 
expression of public opinion and not the directors of it. 
There are, however, some few Acts of Parliament 
which have soseuiedly conduced, though indirectly, 

ff 


ames I. 


earldom was changed to a 1789. 
That the same family should furnished Eng- 
land with Prime Ministers is a ee 
fact in our history, and the force of heredity 
has not exhausted iteelf with the — Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, the Leader of the House of mons, and, in 
all probability, future Premier, is Lord Salisbury’s 
nephew, and so is Mr. Gerald Balfour, the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland; while a younger son, Lord Hugh 
Cecil, is already evincing in the House of Commons 


to the development ublic morality. Of these, 

poke the greatest e roduced by the famous 

en Hours Act of 1847, mainly through the 

efforts of Lord Shaftesb’ and Mr. Richard Oastler. 

This Act gent miti and the way for 
0 


Po 
cotton factories and coal-pits. The state of irs 


Delief, yet, strangely enough, passing was | Parliamentary ifts not dissimilar to those which 
strenuously op y such men as John | secured success for his eminent E 
Bright, Ric! Cobden, Sir Robert Peel, and 


2674. U which Item of Expenditure does London 
‘aste most Money? 


There can be no doubt whatever that London wastes 


Mr. Gladstone. Its effect in raising the moral tone of 
wr indoeisel Ly glaoomarat _ been an incal ES 
na smaller and more trivial sense, rm Bill o : : 
$2 undoubtedly marked a great rise in political morality. most ar es ike tal te and industrial pur- 
But bribery and corruption in their subtler and there- Posolt Prraquorely All gee aie pays for is 
fore more dangerous toms, and personal and political | ® ediets of ks Big that if the 
insincerity are still so rife in the constituencies and the | PU'yi a lad oar ascend useless every day 
House of Commons that the moral value of the Act is | ents recovered and utilised, or, in 
scmeetnt doulttcl. other words, if they were not wasted, the saving would 
almost pay London's rates and taxes, though this is, per- 
haps, rather too great an effort of the scientific imagina- 
tion. Still, when werememberthe gigantic size of London, 
the et at the pvemonth, Rone! cone 
charges way companies, and the profite o! 
coal rings who try to deceive the public by trading as 
many small firms, and then remember that quite half of 
this vast expenditure is absolutely wasted, it does not 
appear that any better answer to question could be 
fant. With regard - ine aes of money ae 
yy taxation, that ool Board is i 
most nearly watel. Considering the pani ae 
ex: led, and the lamentable condition of ignorance, 
ity and vice in which the lower class youth 
of ion are atill sunk, the —. certainly 
es ee hool Board 
than from any other body to which he is forced to 
contribute. 


4878. Which is the Basest Act of Personal Treachery of 
which a British Sovereign hes been Guilty ? 
Jt would be rather difficult to choose between the 


Ages probably marked the first approach of the actor | baseness exhibited James I. towards Sir Walter 
tooarda that height of popular favour at which he mew igh and that with which his son, Charles I, treated 
stands. Strafford. In the first case James gave his Royal word 
4575. Which was the First Nation to Establish a Balloon | to Raleigh that his expedition should be Lops an 
Corps for Military Purposes ? absolute secret, and i that it 
The French. Quite a number of the early successes | must fail if the 8 wind of it, he, 
of the first French Republicans from 1 onwards ge i 
were largely contributed to by such an isation. i 


core these were the battles of Liege and Fleurus, 
and t i 

recorded that “for the service of the balloons a new 
species of engineers were invented. The men were trained 
go that the one ascending by the balloon was able to 
communicate with others below, not only by signals 
but by means of written messages, which were attached 
little flags of coloured silk, 
which served to locate their position when were 
thrown to the earth from the n.” It was the 
aleo who utilised the balloon at the battle of Solferino 
in 1859, and the Federal American Army had a balloon 
corps a few later. The first war service of the 
British Royal Engineer Balloon Corps was at Suakin, 
in March, 1885. 


“ GEertrupe, I’ve brought you home two bushels of 
artificial violets.” 

“Two bushe's! Have you lost your mind? se 

“No; but I heard you say you wished you had as many 
on your hat as that girl next door.” 


“ WELL, I see you've moved. Did thoee people you 
employed do the job well P” 

“Fine. They only broke five mirrors out of a 
sible six, and 


FIDELITY GUARANTEES OF ALL KINDS. 
think I can have the plastering Have you 


lost through the 
knocked off replaced at an outlay of not more than £9. dishonesty an official THEN 
I tell you these movers are getting their business down a pot SEND FOR 
to a science nowadays.” Are you required to find security for A 
—- 3. —— any position of trust? PROSPECTUS. 


Morner To Frank: “How is it that you're late| BVERYBODY ACCEPTS THE OCEAN'S EOND. 


home nearly every day?” 
Frank : “ Well, no wonder ; we've got such a big clock Accidest Insurance. | Workmen's Compensatio: and 
Burglary lasurance. Employers’ Liability Insurance. 


in our school.” 
Mother : “ Why, what has the clock to do with it?” Sickness Insurance.  Indemaity (Third Party) lasuracce, 
Mortgage lasurance. 


Frank: “’Cause it’s so big, it takes the hands an 
while to get round it. If we had a clock like , 


awful lo HEAD OFFICE: 
papa's little one, I'd get home a great deal quicker.” 40 TO 44 MOORCATE ST., LONDON E.0. senerat af msyer cot Srctery 


M., A. P. is the Chattiest, Brightest, Cleanest, and most Readable paper published. Double Birthday Number this week. 


Wek ENDING 
Juns 17, 1899. 


A NIGHT WITH THE SECRET 
SERVICE. 


P.W. Heirs To CaPTuRe a GANG OF CRIMINALS 
In New Yor. 


Tux detectives of New York do not go to work in the 
way one would sup Turn into the streets any 
evening about nine or ten o'clock and you will run into 
these men parading their precincts in the most aimless 
way to jndge by appearances. It seems to you that the 
very last place where they are likely to come across the 
bad characters they are on the look-out for is a public 
street at the busiest time of the evening. But the 
truth is that most crooks live more or less openly. 

The other night I ran into Sergeant Duff on Broad- 
way, and we went into a saloon together to purchase a 


couple of cigars. As we came out a party of six men | 


ssed us. sergeant pressed my arm. 

“ See those men?” he said. “ That’s one of the worst 
gangs in the country. It’s about time they paid another 
visit to the Central Office. Come sro ' 

The sergeant was a quiet-looking little chap with mild 
blue eyes, and in his grey business suit he looked more 
like a well-to-do professional man than cr fgromf else. 

The men had turned down a side street, and at the 
corner we ran into the arms of another secret service 
man, 80 that we were now three to six. 

I could not help asking questions : 

“ What will they do—run? ” I asked. 

“No. Go into some saloon, probably,” said the 

rgeant, And the words were hardly out of his mouth 

isappeared into a famous resort close by. 
ed into the saloon. The men were seated at 
a table in the back room, and were ordering as we 
entered. We walked up to where they were sitting and 
joined them. 

It was not my idea of making an arrest, but it seemed 
to serve. There were six men to three, but they in no 
way openly resented our ce at their table. All 
six of them were armed with revolvers, but I suppose 
men of this class know from experience it is not worth 
while to resist and run the chance, on the one hand, of 
being shot, and on the other of killing and finally hang- 
ing for sodoing. Another thing which struck me was 
that t ised this little man in the grey suit with 
the mil = so completely, and acknowle¢ his 
authority. No one else in the room had any idea that 
an important 


of pickpockets and burglars was 
bigeye fou their noses. 
“ ‘What's the trouble, sergeant?” said English Jim, 
one of the roughest of the crowd. 
“ Seems to me it’s about time you went down to the 
Central Office again, that’s all,” said the sergeant, light- 


oe : 

ral one of Lm men arene bas others 
evi regarded affair from hilosophic view 
that it a unfortunate but umavobiiatle . 

“ Well, we'll ge along,” said the se: t. 

“ Qne more drink first, please,” said the En 


of the pick-pocket. The 
events of the entire evening were a series of experiences 
to me, but I think this surprised me more than anything 
else. 


The t took me on one side. 

“Tm not to d car-fare i this crowd 
down to the Cen! Otice,” he said. “We'll take ‘em 
to the nearest station-house and get a police 


them ?” I asked. 
walk between ‘em,” said the t. 
* Just take them by the cuff quietly. qoabag? 
So in this way, walking three a 
Rane cancast is 
sergeant’ c 
detain us till it 


were being 
to take a good 


we went down 


harge there asked if he might 
was time for his uniformed men, who. 


ever 


The crooks ob; 
cam jally English Jim. 

“ You hold w year neat, Pry a ae Patines ped 
sergeant, catc im by » and jabbi 
knee into the s' of the man’s back. “Let my men 
get a look at you.” 

Finally we bundled our prisoners into the patrol 
waggon, and carried them off in the early hours of the 
morning to the Central Station. The next step was 
pore identification in each case. A few minutes’ search 

e ’ Gallery revealed the fact that all of the 

arrested at different times ly, the 

excep ing found among the 

pi ets. English Jim’s extremely unpleasant 

the . This point 

off to a cell to 
await examination the following morning. 


One of them asked the t if he couldn't 
them a 6 botl of whlaky and handed him » fredolar 
i change, ?” said 
He gos the bo mnaaled We nko the 
expended the change on a night-cap. 


MM. P. is a social journal in the best 
sa i Spirit, and Variety of Interest. 
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One Life. 

A LITTLE lass, just eight yeara old, 

Eyes like the skies and hair like gold, 

Off to school in a frock of blue, 

With a basket of lunch and a book or two. 
This is Susy! 

A débutante of sweet eighteen 

In.a satin gown all shimmer and sheen, 

Flushed and r at her first ball, 

With a score of men at her beck and call, 
This is Sue! 

Twenty-eight, and is affably bored 

With England after a year abroad, 

Her maid and are brought from France, 

And she reads French menus now at a glance. 
This is Susanne! 

mols -<ignt and a spinster still, - 

The last few years have treated her ill ; 

Her hair is grey una her face has creases, 

As she darns the stockings of five little nieces. 
This is Aunt Susan! 


9 
He Had to Pay. 


AN economical young man takes three ladies to dinner 
at a restaurant, and be‘ore the repast is brought in, says 
confidentially to the waiter : 

“Whenever I call for three bottles of Chambertin, 
bring us a second-class Beaune; it is less heating 
to the blood, and the little dears’ll never know the differ- 
ence—you understand?” 

The waiter replies that he does. Dinner is served; 
Chambertin is demanded, and Beaune is brought in, 
according to agreement. Presently the generous diner 
id when he receives it his face clouds 


visibly. 

“ Here, waiter,” he observes, discharging a whole 
broadside of nods and becka and wreathed winks upon 
that functionary ; “there is some mistake here in the 
wine item.” 

“Oh no, sir,” aye the waiter, courteously ; “there are 
Con of Chambertin charged, and that was what 

0! Bud 
ye Certainly, three bottles of Chamtertin,” chorus the 
mcr “we remember you ordering them. It is all 
economical young man has nothing to do but to 
pay up, and to vour to calculate how much he has 
made by his prudent forethought. 


Have You Made Love with a 
Handkerchief ? 


Veer probably some of our young readers in_parti- 
cular will find the following of special interest. In any 
case, we should like to put P.W. readers on their guard 
un So how carotal Cheyisnoula hs sn tespeet to han 
their handkerchiefs. The language of handkerc 
is as follows: 

Drawing across the lips. Desirous of an acquaintance. 

Drawing across eyes—I am sorry. 

Taking it by the centre—You are too willing. 

Dropping it—We will be friends. 

Twirling in both hands—Indifference. 

Drawing it across the cheek—I love you. 

Drawing it through the hands—I hate you. 

Letting it rest on the right cheek—Yes. 

Letting it rest on the left cheek—No. 

Twirling it in the left hand—I wish to be rid of you. 

Twirling it in the right hand—I love another. 

Folding it—I wish to ge to you. 
Flicking it over the right shoulder—Follow me. 
Opposite corners in both hands—wait for me. 
Drawing across the forehead—we are watched. 
Lifting it to the right ear—You have changed. 


~ Letting it remain on the eyes—You are cruel. 


Winding it around the forefinger—I am engaged. 
Winding it around the third finger—I am married. 
Putting it in the pocket—No more at present. 
Crum it up in the hand—I am impatient. 
Touching right eye—Repeat your last signal. 


Huspanp: “I declare, there hasn’t been anything 
decent on the stage for I don’t know how long.” 
Wife : “I suppose that’s why you've been so often.” 
eet eee 
“T saw you talking with my cousin just now,” she 
said. “Don’t you think he has a wonderful fund of dry 
er oo he lied, with ay to whether 
“ Yes,” ied, with some ivings as to w 
the fellow was her cousin, “he has indeed a fund 
of dry humour ; in fact, it’s so dry that it’s dusty.” 
——— 
He quoted the old chestnut : 


“In the a man’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts ot love he said. 


She and shook her head. 

“That's the trouble,” she replied ; “ they turn lightly 
instead of seriously.” 

For she was a who had been through several 


apring en; 
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SHIPS THAT MAKE USELESS 
VOYAGES. 


Some or THEM Come TO ENGLAND AND THEN 
Go Back WitHout UNtoapine. 

Even in these days when commercial economy is as 
much a necessity to the business man as the air which 
we breathe for our existence, it is not a little surprising 
to find that hundreds of thousands of pounds are ex- 
pended every year through vesse's o: the merchant 
service making useless voyages, through no fault of their 
owners nor anybody else in particular. 

To the uninitiated it sounds perfectly ridicu!ous to 
hear of a vessel arriving in England with a cargo from 
Russia, and, without making any changes either in 
respect to the crew or cargo, to immediately “ turn tail" 
and sail for Australia, or, perbaps, some port in the 
Mediterranean which she passed on the homeward 
voyage. Yet this is not infrequently done. 

he reason is this: 

When corn, wheat and other food stuffs are fluctu- 
ating in price, either through a failing in crops or some 
war scare, a good deal of agitation is displayed in the 
noted “ corn ports” of the world. 

Corn merchants and speculators there put their wits 
to work, and it is not always that the smartest man 

ts the heaviest haul. A great deul depends upon 

uck. One dealer might |p tnagenees large quantity of 
grain at the very outset of the agitation and immedi- 
ately ahi the cargo at the Baltic, and order the vesse! 
to sail for England, hoping that before her arrival 
prices will have risen, and that he will dispose of the 
grain in some part of Great Britain at a considerable 
profit. But much depends on luck, and in hundreds of 
cases men who have made a big deal early in the agita- 
tion, have come out hundreds and even thousands of 


pounds to the bad. 
On the other hand, fortune might attend him, and 
whilst his cargo is on its way to England prices 


gradually rise. It is then the dealers’ business to catch 
the “ top of the market ’—the highest price attained for 
corn or wheat before the decline commences—and when 
the Australian or Mediterranean markets are more 
brisk than those at home it is more than likely that the 
dealer will sell in that direction. In that case the 
vessel will be obliged to retrace her steps, so to speak, 
and, in one sense of the word, thousands of miles will 
have been covered by the vessel for no useful purpose. 

Such instances, however, are more rare now that 
steam and machinery are supplanting the sailing craft. 
The last case of which we have any knowledge happened 
at the time of the Spanish-American war, when there 
was a “corner” in the wheat market. Then, as many 
as forty or fifty four-masted sailing ships could be 
oa the Falmouth Lee all reales, orders as to 
where they must carry their respective grain cargoes. 

Although these voyages are ap certain respect use- 
less, they are the means of saving money. 

A corn tor told P.W. recently that during the 
last agitation in the grain market he bought a ve 
ral onsen ped Pe Sea just as the “corner” made 
i felt, and as the first rise was made in the prices. 
He immediately shipped the cargo to England ina large 
mailoe vessel; and on her icon ; for orders at Fal- 
mouth, he was obliged to send her back to the 
Mediterranean, within a stone-throw, so to speak, of the 
Fennel wan ou routs to England, be dioposed of the cargo 
vessel was en e to Eng e of the cargo 
at an immense profit to a Mediterranean port. 

Although a long distance was accomplished without 
a result worthy of the long voyage, it was explained to 
P.W. that but for this voyage the deal would have 
resulted in a loss. To have stored the grain at the 
Black Sea would have been a more expensive alterna- 
tive, and had the ship been delayed in Pay awaiting 
the disposal of the in, the harbour dues and other 
expenses, not excluding the of the crew and 
victuals, the expenses would doubtless have been still 
heavier, and the profits probably nil. So, after all, it 
would seem that these useless voyages are actually 
profitable. 

As surely as a barometer foretells the nature of 
coming weather, so much more so does a rise in the 
price of bread—a steady and continuous rise—foretell 
of coming “ useless” voyages. When you next hear of 
an agitation in the corn or wheat market brought about 
by a war scare or actual war, a “corner” in the market, 
or, worse still, bad crops in America, Russia, or 
Australia, just carefully watch the shipping column in 
your daily ne a you will be able to follow to 
the end a few of t so-called “ useless” voyages. 


“CONSULT THE ORACLE * 
Or, How to Read the Future. 


Tuis is a guide to things wr ager and mysterious: Dreams, 
Omens, Presentiments, Spells, Charms, Astrology, Second 
Sight, Thought-reading, Witches, Wizards, Soothsayers, 
Lucky Days, Lucky Numbers, etc., etc., being the wisdom 
of past times and present times as to what will surely 
come to pass. 

All tho old witchcraft and folklore have been drawa 
upon. Buy the book, and you will have many secrets of 
e generally Unknown and Unseen World of Mysticism. 

It costs a Shilling, and may be obtained from all Boob- 
sellers and Libraries. 


sense of the word. Its columns are noted for their Catholic't7 of Tone, Geniality of 
Don’t miss this week’s Special Number. 
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THE FAVOURITE PART 
OF FAMOUS PLAYERS. 


Some Facts TuatT WERE OBTAINED BY P.W. AFTER 
Great DIFFICULTY. 


THAT inimitable master of stage-craft, Sir Henry 
Irving, the idol of the play-going public, was natarall 
the firet to be approac for wedtfensiua wa io whicn 
is the favotrite he has filled up to the present. Courteous 
and obliging as is the genus of the Lyceum, he 
is a very busy.man, and it was only, therefore, after a 
very pardonable delay on his part that P.W. was fortu- 
nate enough to obtain his views. 

“It is impossible,’ he said, “to say that I have any 
favourite part unless it be the one that I am playing at 
any given time, or expecting to play. In this ¢ an 
actor's affections are so constantly divided t he 
era} ,be excused for not appearing to know his own 
m t 

Very neat and very diplomatic is Sir Henry Irving’s 
answer, and as an actor whose experience has ranged over 
oat a varied = ——s ig ed of characters, Sir 

enry may 8 excused for refusing to par- 
ticularise. Tat ihe cise time it may safely be Saabted if 
“the head and front” of the theatrical profession has 
ever played a part more pleasing to himself than that 
of Mathias in The Bells, a part that will always be 
closely identified with his name. 

Miss Violet Vanbrugh, though a little doubtful at 
first, pete her final expression of opinion as follows : 

“ favourite bani she says, “I find is a very 

i t thing to decide. Sometimes I find that one 
part, sometimes another, is quite the part I like better 
than all others. But the kind of pee I like, is a part 
with strong emotions, and from which the element of 
comedy is not absent—at least, in one scene during the 

lay. However, at mt I may say I have a strong 

ezling in favour the part of therine, in The 
Taming of the Shrew.” 

Her sister, Irene Vanbrugh, is better suited by pe 
of a more tender nature, and she has not yet found one 
more to her liking than that of Sophie Fullgarney, the 
little manicurist, who, in the Globe success, The Gay 
Lord Quez, risks so much for another woman’s sake. 

If most people were asked what they thought was the 
favourite character of Mr. W. 8. Penley, it is all 
Lombard Street to a China that nine out of ten 
of them would promptly answer Charley’s Aunt. The 
remainder would, no doubt, plump for The Private 
Secretary. But they would all be wrong, for the 
favourite of Mr. W. S. Penley, by his own con- 
fession, is that in A Little Ray of Sunshine. 

Another quaint comedian, Mr. Walter Passmore, of the 
Savoy, would surprise a good many by his choice of parts. 
I venture to say that, “taking one consideration 
with another,” to quote from an old Savoy favour- 
ite, most people would be inclined to think that 
the part of Jack Point ‘in The Yeoman of the 
Guard would have been Mr. Passmore’s favourite. 
Those Pg Boye faa tae that with ite 
exquisite light an , ite mixture of pathos and 
humonr, its altogether lovable nature—a part in which 
Mr. Passmore surprised a good many critics—would vote 
unhesitatingly for it. But ie) Aa be wrong. Mr. 
Passmore prefers the more rollicking part of King Ouf 
in The Inucky Star,“ my reason,” he remarks, “ being 
that it is, to use the shibboleth of the stage, ‘very fat,’ 
and snares of enexy tamu, What could a comedian wish 

more?” 

That charming and delightful actress, Miss Evelyn 
eee = ens it is not one 

surprise many people. “ vourite u 
to the present,” she unhesitatingly p Moc c = Pade 
Ursula, because there is more variety in it, more scope 
for exbibiting sudden transitions of feeling than in 
any part I have played before.” Those who have seen 
Miss Millard in rrogpenag Rs rks charming comedy, 
cannot find fault with the delightful actress’s judgment. 
In a part which would be vulgarised by many actresses, 
Miss Millard has scored over all di Ities, and has 
added yet another to her numerous successes. 

Miss Winifred Emery could only sey to me that she 
has played in so many parts both in comedy and tragedy 
during areer, that she finds it impossible for her to 
state which is her special favourite. ‘There is one part, 
however, for which she has a decided affection, and that 
is Lady Babbie, the fascinating heroine of Mr. J. M. 
Barrie's novel, “ The Little Minister.” 

Miss Ellaline Terriss had not the slightest hesitation 
in a choice, and she at once plum for the 
part of Winifred Grey in The Runaway Girl. In the 
character of the girl who has run away from the hum- 
dram existence of convent love to join the merry 
Zingari, she has, she confesses, found her ideal, which, 
perhaps, is not to be wondered at when it is remembered 
that Mr. George Edwardes had the part ly 
Grawn for her. And very charmingly she plays it, too. 

To return for the moment to the male side of thea- 
trical life. That most popular of ic actors, Mr. 
George Alexander, refuses, like Sir I , to 
admit that he has bey A favourite pest “I always,” he 
informed me, “ have for my favourite part that in which 


I am playing at the moment,” a confession which 
enables us to account for the long list of uniform suc- 
cesses which this popular actor- has had. 

Mr. C. Hayden Coffin is another who denies having 
any favourite part. But Mr. Forbes Robertson has a 
decided preference in favour of Hamlet, a selection 
which is scarcely to be wondered at when it is remem-. 
bered that he has been pronounced “the best of living 
Hamlets.” His last appearance in this part at the 
Lyceum was the crowning point of a successful 
career. 

As Marcus Superbus in The Sign of the Cross, Mr. 
Wilson Barrett has found the satisfaction, 
though here again the actor confesses to finding it diffi- 
cult to make a definite selection. ree 

Mr. Martin Harvey favours us with his opinion in 
the following pleasant fashion : ; 

“You have asked me to decide a moet difficult point. 
I remember revelling in the borine serenity of the Fat 
Boy in Pickwick, and appreciating his enthusiasm over 
the ‘chickens, fat ones,’ but scarcely more Figen 
than the sour and malign Don John in Much Ado About 
Nothing, a character I persuaded Sir Henry to allow me 
to play in the United States, and which gave me (if not 
the audience) the keenest enjoyment. 

“I might be tempted to say that poetical characters, 
like the enthusiastic young dramatist in Nance Oldfield, 

leased me most if I did not call to mind how I used to 
ong for the night on which I ps ed Jacques Strop in 
Robert Macaire—an effort in the lowest of low comedy. 
One would feel oneself bound tosuy one likes the partsthat 
appeal to one’s own individual temperament best, butthat 
one is immediately confronted with the conviction that 
the actor’s temperament is of the nature of a gla:s 
which should reflect, rather, the temperament of others. 
‘Fiftly, and lastly,’ I may say that from the moment I 
approached ‘ Pelleas’a world opened to me, which had 
lain dormant since the first vague imaginings of child- 
hood, and which touched me to the very quick. 

“ But then again, to play Sydney Carton is a positive 
pewieeti and those lovable but misdirected characters 
must always appeal most strongly. ‘Finally, and to 
conclude,’ I think I must revert to Pelleas, and say 
that up to now I feel that character stands first, 
for I can assure you when I played Pelleas for the 
hid rig I felt as if I had parted for ever from a dear 

end.” 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell has a prenomeed leaning 
towards Ophelia, though she still cherishes a deep 
affection for the part of Melitza in For the Crown, a 
character which in its mingled tenderness and tragedy 
could not have found a better interpreter. 

Miss Maud Jefferies has naturally a predilection in 
favour of Mercia in The Sign of the Cross, which will 
scarcely surprise those who have seen her representation 
of that unfortunate victim of Pagan cruelty. "i 

Last, but not least, comes Mrs. Madge Kendal, who, 
as most of us know, has a pretty wit, and one which 
she can generally use to advantage. In response to our 
request she writes: ‘‘ The only secret I have ever kept 
(I’m only a woman) has been my favourite réle. Why 
should I now divulge it? I cannot, so please leave me 
in my professional career, this one knowledge—all my 
ou have Sir Henry Irving’s—the head of the 


own. 
potions not that enough? Please be content with 
t ! ” 
—_— ho 


THE ABSENT-MINDED Port: “ Ruymas, you seem 
to be in a brown study. Are you fuvoking the muse ?” 

“The muse? Mews? Ah, that is what I was pt iad 
to think of! I promised to take my wife and daughter 
to the cat show. Thank you.” f 


— t= 


“ My wife never gets me up to cut the s before 
breakfast.” Rare 

“Ts that so?” 

“Yes; she tried it once, and I was so sleepy I ran the 
lawnmower all over her flower beds.” 


—2 fe 


SHE: “Do you remember how Fee said, when you 
were courting me, that if I woul you I would 
have nothing to do all my days but sit a and look 
pretty? And how different it is now !” 

He: “ Well, it isn’t my fault if you can’t look pretty 
any more.” 

———teo— 


Woks or a Wirz.—“ Oh, that I should have married 
a funny man!” she wailed. 
“What is the matter, lovey, dear?” asked her most 
intimate friend. 
a He com home and told med yeep les way to 
eep jelly monn posting momisy x the top, and when I 
asked him how, he said turn it upside jon” 
————»jo_—_ 


“ SuRELy,” said the young man, after her father had 
positively declined to entertain the 


are not prejudiced aguinel wa thagtytectase Lieooe 
vee” the old preciensan replied, “I 

“No,” the o replied, “ t overlook 
that, but I understand that once took part in a 
chess match that was lay by cable. An: who 
chia Rud fon tm thnk soul thing is too cold- to 
get into my family if I can help it.” 


“GERMANY MADE IN LONDON.” 


Wat an ENGLISHMAN IN Paris THINKS, 


Tue following interesting communication has come 
to hand from a reader resi in France. I publish it 
in ite entirety, as it certainly throws a new light on the 
subject in question : 

“T have read with much interest your article on 
Germans as business employés, and as some of your 
readers may be disco’ the pessimistic tone of 
the article, I should like to say a few words on the other 
side. : 

“ Permit me to say, by way of preliminary, that I am 
an Englishman, that I left Sahoo af fourteen years of 

and worked in a country office in the Midlands 
until I was over twenty-eight years old. Then achance 
resented itself to me and I came out here as chef de 
| ee in an office where were only French and 
German clerkse—I had almost forgotten what little 
French I had learnt at school, and as we had only an 
hour a week for the study, this was nothing to astonish 
anyone who has studied a foreign language. 

“I may say that I found no difficulty in acquiring 
French, as I went immediately into a French boarding- 
house, and took lessons at night from the age 
who had been a schoolmaster, and spoke French on 
every available occasion, whether I was laughed at or 
not, for the inevitable mistakes that one makes. If I 
had to learn German, I should adopt thesame method, 
and so on with other lan 

“Your article gives the impression that every German 
is a born linguist, and that he speaks and writes besides 
his own , English, French, Italian, Spanish, 
and Russian, which is realy not the case, as though 
there are many who speak and write two or three, it is 
indeed rare to find Germans who speak more. In fact, 
the so-called Germans are very often Swiss, and it is 
these fellows who work for small salaries, because their 

ts economise and supply them with money to 
travel about; and in those cases, where a deserving but 
roor German or Swiss cannot find the mone 


hift for themael dpaid poste cntll Gay 
to shift for ves in poorly-paid posts unti 
have acquired the language Say wen ask for mee 
money. ‘ 

“On the contrary, I do net know a faced German who 
is in an office, though there are probably many in the 
hotels. All those whom I have known in business have 
had anit -< from £10 to £30 month beer 
parents, who are in many cases merchants 
in their own land. It is not estouiak ing that they are 
willing to work as volunteers, for they are really paid 
to get hold of the names of foreign customers. 

‘As to the methods of Germans in offices, I agree 
that they are industrious, and that they take an infinity 
of ;, but they are fearfully slow, especially at 
book-keeping, and even at correspondence, writing out 
half a dozen rough outlines of their letters sometimes 
before committing them finally to paper. And it is, 
after all, a chapicrpeoes Giclee! set Peciccaed ps wed ps 
who, in addition, as soon as he acquired a good idea 
of your business, clears off into his own land, and 
begins to imitate your processes or to sneak your 
one mat ot be forgotten that tk 

“It m n that tke 
position of England is also the 
ment of foreign ton 


different 
The same = said of tzerland, where 
nearly all the speak two fem 4 from 
child and I have met one or two Swiss who spoke 
French, German, and Italian, who had never left their 
reg Se pe 

i presen inferiority lies 
their’ sons out to countries before 
seriously beginning business life in London, or else- 


“ Germans are not more clever than but 
ay have a wandoed cnanesaealcer caste nL 


methods of learning lessons in one forei 
being grea Srey day, nad aol caine 


ee 
more : 
to the commercial studies of those who intend to follow 
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Hadn’t Got the Name Quite Right. NEW TO YOU. 


He was the new vicar and found it somewhat difficult 
to get acquainted with his flock. 
On his way home after his first sermon he overtook a 
comely young woman whom he recognised as one of his 
ti 


con on. 

She greeted him with a smile and he felt emboldened 
to talk to her seriously. 

“I was glad,” he rey ok you in church. It 
always gratifies me greatly to observe a young person 
cote ba seeking the one true haven——” 

“ Excuse me,” interrupted the girl with a slight blush, 
“you haven't got the name quite right. It’s Havens, 
Jim Havens. He omen: one of the bags.” 

Then the vicar changed the subject. 


She Won the Bet. 


Frep FLasHEr and Miss Florentia Flounce were 
discussing the mental power of controlling thought. 
Said F' T 

“ I will give you a pair of gloves if you can think of 
pesitrey nothing for five minutes, and still be 


awake. 

“ Done,” she responded. 

Five minutes passed. 

“T’ve won the gloves,” she exclaimed. 

“ How did you manage to think of nothing for the 
whole five minutes?” he asked, eagerly. 

“T fastened my mind on your moustache, and kept 
it there,” she replied, telomapantly: 

The referee awarded her the gloves. 


PETROLEUM seems hardly the kind of liquid that 
would commend itself as a drink, yet “ petrolism,” or 
the drinking of that fluid, is assuming a serious aspect. 
The spirit is consumed as a liqueur. 

A NEw wheel for motor cars and similar heavy 
vehicles is called a flexible wheel. The box is formed of 
a block of solid rubber that bear the whole weight of 
the conveyance and acts as a spring. 

An artificial leg that can be inflated like a pneumatic 
tyre is now to be had. It is a hollow rubber chamber, 
the foot having a framework of wood and a rubber-faced 
joint that permits of the same movements as those of the 

uman ankle. 

A CHEESE-CUTTING machine, with a uated scale 
to insure the exact quantity being cut off, should be of 
utility to dealers. The c is set on a moveable 
platform that revolves according to the weight required, 
when a knife in a slotted frame descends and cuts off 
the piece. 

Aw American theatrical manager has adopted the 
coupon system in order to increase business. He offers 
to the person who sends in the largest number of re- 
served seat vouchers at the end of the season, a free trip 
to Englard, with hotel and incidental expenses for a 
two weeks’ stay. 

Messrs. HUMMEL AND Co., of 35, Jewin Crescent, 
London, are the people to go for braces for cycling, 
golfing, and general wear. Their annular spring braces 
are novel from the fact that resiliency is obtained from 
three indiarubber rings, each of which may bo easily 
replaced ehould it break. 

An “automatic loader” for revolvers has been 
designed. It is a long tube, having longitudinal 
chambers to correspond with the chambers of the 
revolver. The tube is filled with cartridges, which are 
forced into the revolver cylinder by springs, filling the 
six chambers simultaneously. 

AN ingenious individual has devised a process for con- 
one yas: By this process all the water contained 
in the bivalve is absor and a gallon of oysters is 
reduced in weight to fourteen ounces. When required 
for the table, water is poured upon them, and they 
resume their usual proportions. 


By a new method of marking the glasses of spirit 
levels and other instruments, the liability to fracture is 
avoided. Instead of cutting away at pe to make 


Voted for Lungs. 


A cERTAIN parish had been rather unfortuAte in its 
ministers, two of them having gone off in a decline 
within a twelvemonth after their appointments; and 
now, after hearing a number. of candidates for the 
vacancy, the members were looking forward with keen 
interest to the necing bed which the election of the new 

inister was to take place. 

“Weel, Marget,” asked one female parishioner of 
another, as they foregathered on the road one day, 
“wha are you gaun tae vote for P” 

“I’m jist thinkin’ I'll vote for nane o’ them; I’m no 
muckle o’ @ judge, an’ it'll be the safest plan,” was 

‘8 sagacious reply. 

“Toots, woman, if that’s the way o’t, vote wi’ me.” 

“ An’ hoo are you gaun tae vote?” asked Marget. 

“Well,” was the reply, “I'm gaun tae vote for the 
man that I think has the soondest lungs, an’ll no bother 
us wi’ deein’ in a hurry again.” 


(6-1 __ ; 
Can You be Mesmerised ? 


Royal Persian Hunts. 


Tue Shah is a mighty hunter, a shot, and an 
enthusiastic b igieges Big game is his delight. The 
King, like the rtsmen of his country, uses a 
smooth bore and a bullet. 

A strange incident of Eastern life, but a true one, 
occurred some years ago at one of these royal huntings. 
As usual, a couple of regiments accompanied the Shah 
on his hunting party. be men acted as beaters. A 
tiger was wounded, and was making off under the King’s 
eyes. The royal second barrel was discharged, but did 
not kill the wounded animal. 

Fearful of losing his quarry, the King was reloading 
(muzzle-loaders are still preferred by Persians), when a 

rivate soldier seized the tiger by the tail and detained 
im long enough for the Shah to dispatch the animal. 
His Majesty made that soldier a captain on the spot. 


——_ coe ___ 


How to Shorten a Sermon. 


A roune Scotch minister, newly licensed to preach 
the gospel, was asked by an old minister of a parish in 
Banffshire to preach his first sermon in his church on 
the following Sunday. 

Ia due course the young preacher arrived for duty on 
Sunday morning, and in going to church the minister 
asked him : 

“ What may be the length of your sermon, Jamie?” 

“ Well, it will be about three-quarters of an hour,” 
was the answer. 

“ Toot, toot, that winna dee ava. Ye see, there is a 
meetin’ o’ session aifter the service, and the fairmers 
will be furious if they are owre lang in gettin’ hame to 
their dianer. You'll need to mak’ it shorter.” 

“It’s here, and I can make it neither longer nor 
shorter; I maun jist gie it as it is,” was the reply. 

At that season of the year (August) there was usually 
a kind of lecture before the sermon, but, to make the 
service about the usual length, the lecture was di 
with, and the sermon was atonce. Atthe close 
of the service, when the youne peenouet came down 
from the pulpit, the old minister tapped him on the 
shoulder and said : 

«“ Jamie, I'll tell ye ‘what to dee with that sermon; 
jist tak’ it and preen ilka twa leaves thegither, and 

ou'll be unco muckle astonished fu’ little it will inter- 
ere with the sense.” 


over a weaker or a thy over a diseased ; 
lecigg (abt a = of the will, in — 
cases, more gene an accom ing stroki 

with ee hands, the formar throws he. "iter into : 
state lee 


the lines, the glass is fused, and minute icles of metal 
are embedded in it to form the mark The result 
is a strengthening instead of a weakening of the glass. 
A a who gh in jabonreaving Sesioes 
has patented a pair of shears with a spring attachment. 
When a cut has been made, and the ahents are closed, 
the spring opens the blades slightly; when they are 


of the mesmeric process, wherein the patient 

ms to possess a power of vision which extends to all 
objects, near and - geen in — — eine 

e dispassionate investigation of this subject 

been shunned by most men of science on account of the 
imposture of some, and the credulity of others of its 
professors. Electro-biology is only another form which 
the public exhibition of animal magnetism has assumed. 
Sleep is produced by making persons for a certain 
oe time on a piece of money which is placed in 


y and assists 
actions lighten the work of the cutter. 

Tue United Trading Company, of 62 Dale Street, 
Liv 1, are selling a very useful article in their 
patent “ Simplex ” scissors sha . It deserves its 
name, for you have merely to hold it firmly on the table 


The Diameter of a Lightning Flash. 


“Dip ever see the diameter of a lightning flash 
meas ?” asked a ee “ Well, here is the case 
which once inclosed a flash of lightning, fitting it exactly, 
so that you can see j how big it was. This is called 
a‘ fulgurite,’ or ‘lightning hole,’ and the material it is 
made of is glass. I will tell you how it was manufac- 
pe though it only took « fraction of second to turn 
it out. 

“When a bolt of lightning strikes a bed of sand it 
plunges downwards into the sand for a distance less or 
greater, transforming simultaneously into glass the 
silica in the material Sronak Whisk itpasees. Thus, by 
ite great heat, it forms a g’ 


An appliance for keeping poultices warm is one of 
the latest novelties in the m line. It is a recep- 
tacle containing hot water, face of which is so 
8 that the bag contain the poultice can be held 
so that it gete the heat from the water. An opening at 
the back of the appliance permits the attendant to 
empty the ieale un stk An Che walle o6cls, Kad 
ameter hale higher up allows of refilling. 

“ Way not make the guard of acarving fork serve a 
double purpose?” seems to have been the idea that 
ooourred tothe inventor Flag latest novelty in that 

3 attached a Mare! guest guard 
ends in two similar to the f ae 


Then the old man took bis bull’s-eye lantern and led 
the way down the cellar stairs, east followed by 


: feces tube of precisely its own 
Charles. ap therady I npr} oben peed acalepr aes size. Now and then such a tube aoe as ‘ fulgurite, 
“ My boy,” said he softly, as they reached the cellar, | rapidly, and the knife quickly sharpened. is found and dug up. Fulgurites have been followed 


“TI know you love Eliza all strength of 


into the sand by excavation for nearly thirty feet. They 
in interior diameter from the size of a quill to th 
or more, to the ‘ bore’ of the flash. 


pro; e—the brush revolves; on dis- 
continuing the pressure, the handle springs back to its 


economy. Observe, young man, the little box over in 
position, causing a further revolution of the 
is maintained. 


corner. 
Here he turned the light of his bull's-eye full u 
the aforesaid box. He ides a 


brush, and so the movement 
A WELL-KNOWN miniature artist bas produced a 


abundance on the summit of : Little 
Ararat in Armenia. The rock is soft and so porous that 
blocks a foot can be obtained, ‘crated in all 


directions by little tubes filled with lass 

formed tro) the fused rock. There is a mann) epeelnen 

in the national museum which has the ap of 

having been bored bi Bar) teredo, and the 5 25 made by 
y filled with glass. 

“ Some wonderful fulgurites were found by Humboldt. 

i Mexico. Masses of 
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Catching the Sardine. 


Tue 1898 sardine is now on the market. The fis 
season ins early in June, and is now 
in places the Atlantic coast and in Puget Sound. 
The coaste of Norway and Brittany are the scenes of 
the heaviest takes, and the grade of the sardines 
obtained there is superior. . 

As soon as the fishermen notice shoals of porpoises or 
flocks of seagulls off shore, sail is made immediately, 

‘or the sardine is there. 

A curious thing about this kind of fishing is that one 
rarely eees a living sardine out of the water. The fish 
make a little squeak when taken from the water and 
die Cee 

Of the or 300 fishing boats fitted out at Belle 
Isle, 200 belong to Calais and the others to Lauzon. 
It is in these two ports that the French fishermen sell 
their fish. An ordinary catch of sardines gives to each 
boat from 8,000 to 10,000 fish, and the price is regulated 
by the quantity brought in by the first-comers. Between 
six and seven shillings a thousand is a fair price. 

During the sardine season about three hundred women 
and fifty men anxiously await th4 agrival of the first 
boats. If there are no ish there is no work for them. 
When the news arrives that the boats have their 
welcome cargoes: the women, in their picturesque 
costumes, rush to the cannery and each takes her place 
in the doom room, where the fish undergo their first 

ion. 
ere the sardines are 8 
pprnkied with salt. Then t 
t 


carried to the oiling room, where the last manipulates 
consists of filling them with oil. It is in this part of 
the establiament that the tomato sauce and the spices 
are placed in their boxes, which give to the French 
preparation their universal renown. 
In any one of the above important establishments the 
i are prepared and exported ten hours after 
a the water. es lg co 
newly prepared sardines. They have neither . 
fie we the flavour of those which have lain i the 
boxes for a year. 


“War do insist upon taki wife out these 
dry ote ager arte ot 
« it was or 
in the open air and she believes him.” 

ee fe 


Breas: “Fine feathers do not make fine birds, you 


Perhaps not, but they make it possible for 


any 2 bird to be made up to deceive nine men out of 


The Cabman Was Posted. 


“I tTHovuGHT to have a little fun with a Genoa cab 
driver one day,” i a correspondent, ‘and so I 
walked up to him and told him to drive me to the tomb 
of Lord Nelson. He hesitated for about half a second 
and then told me to jump in. After driving me about 
half a mile he halted in front of a monument in a 
square, and gravely announced : 

“* Behold zee tomb of zee Lord Nelson!’ 

“T got out and walked round and had a good look at 
the erection, and then returned to the man to say: 

“<« But why does the inscription refer to Christopher 
Columbus P 

“* Because, monsieur,’ he replied, as he pretended to 
examine a wheel of his cab, “they vere twin brothers 
and died in each other’s arms to save zee crown of 
England!’” 


ee eee 
One on the Old Man. 


He was the son of a worthy citizen, and had just 
returned from college. His father was a brusque, 
matter-of-fact man, who had no liking for anything 
pronounced, and he noticed with sorrow that his son 
returned with the latest thing in collars, and various 
other insignia of fashiun. 

The old gentleman saereyed him critically, when he 
appeared in his office, and then blurted out: 

“ Young man, you look like an idiot!” 

Just at that moment, and before the young man had 
time to make a fitting repl , & friend ed in. | 

“Why, halloa, Billy! Have you returned from 
college?” heasked. “Dear me, how much you resemble 
your father!” 

“So he has been telling me,” replied Billy. 

And from that day to this the old gentleman has had 
no fault to find with his son. 


A Voice for Any Occasion. 


THE wife of a tenor sin 
tributes paid to the beauty an 
voice, the one which touched her most had in it dn 
element of humour ite its gravity. 

She sat at a concert directly in front of two old ladies, 
whose commente on the soprano who graced the occa- 
sion were far from arape | 

“She can sing high,” said one of the old ladies, “ but 
somehow I’m not moved by it, Sarah.” : 

“I should think not,” returned her friend decidedly. 


“The woman lacks soul. 

Later, when the tenor sang, his wife listened half 
anxiously to hear what the old ladies would say of 

“Oh, Sarah!” exclaimed the one who had not been 
“ moved” by the soprano, “Oh, Sarah, what a sweet 

rv! 

“Yes; and what a voice for a funeral!” exclaimed 
Sarah. “If we could have secured him for father’s 
funeral, it would have made a beautiful occasion!” 


r says that of all the 
hos of her husband’s 


When Visitors Call. 


THERE are people in the world— you know of 
one or two—who never seem prepared for callers. _ 

A visitor throws them intoa state of exvite- 
ment, and a ring at the door-bell seems to surprise 
them as much as if they were living in the heart of the 
wilderness. 

There is a mad rush to pick up papers, arrange 
curtains, shut doors, beat and straighten sofa cushions, 
and clean up generally while the servant has gone to 
answer the bell. ~ 

Of course, I refer to people who are not in the best 
circumstances, and have no special “ day.” : 

Then the visitor, having been ushered into the drawing- 
room and left to her fate, may have the pleasant 
eg es hearin £ the rs ‘Bac ee Ms he next 
room, and but poor! yy the thin ition : 

crivho ing, Janek 

“ Here's her card, ma’am.” 

“Oh, dear, dear; if it isn’t that Mr3. Jones! 
what on earth does she want?” 

“T dunno, ma’am.” 

“TI didn't ask you, Jane. You can go.” 

Then two or t' excited women’s voices. 

“Of course, she comes when I look like'a sweep. Nor 
T’ve got to stop this work and dress to see her.” 

“Hush! She'll hear you.” 

“ Well, I don’t much care if she does.” 

This in a lower tone, but it reaches all right : 

“Perhaps Jane didn’t say you were in.” 

“Qh, I might as well see her, I suppose.” 

“TI wonder if we've got to invite her to lunch?” 

“Oh, Isuppose so. You girls had better tidy up a 
bit. She's awfully dressy, you know.” 

By this time the visitor; if she is at all sensitive and 
has a sense of humour—oh, gift worth millions !—may 
do as an acquaintance of mine did under 
identical circumstances. i 

She heard the comments that. her call created with 
varying emctions and decided on a bold step. 

oing softly to the door, she opened it and looked 
out into the hall. 

No one in sight! 

She left the room on tiptoe, reached the stairs, 
descended them softly, opened the front door with 
caution, closed it with ditto ditto, and sped up the street 
out of sight. 

Not strictly ladylike, sige but horribly natural, 
and as our friend Yum Yom 2 

“ And I, for one, don’t blame her.” 


Now, 


Yeast: “ How's the food at your boarding-house ? ” 


Beak: “ Like this: The other day we soup, and 
it was so thin that a fellaw took his plate for a tagers 
bowl, and washed his hands in it!” 

——43—= 
“ Wuenre's your bottle of cough medicine, Josiah ?” 
“ What do you want with it? 


“Well, you won't take it, and as it cost nine>2nce 
5 > 2 wasted. I’m going to polish the puro 
with it. 


YOU FILL IN THE COUPON. . 


WE DO THE REST. 


if the Figures you write on this Coupon should be the only correct forecast made; it will bring you In £1,000. 
in the last Competition two coupons similar to this brought in £500 each to two lucky individuals. 


CLOSES IN TWO WEEKS: 


© win this substantial sum of money, all you have to’ do is to fill 
up the coupon below, giving in the proper place the number of 
births and the number of deaths which will occur in the Thirty- 
three Great Towns in England and Wales for the week ending 


July ist, 1899. 


Then write down your name and address, and ask the newsagent or 
bookstall clerk from whom you obtained this copy of ‘‘P.W.” to insert his 
name and address in the space provided. Although such a course is obviously 
to his advantage, it is not compulsery for the coupon to bear his signature. 

Newsagents and bookstall clerks may sign any number of coupons. 

To the person whose attempt is correct we will pay the sum of £1,000. 
whose name appears on the winning 
coupon we will pay the sum of 4100, and £5 to each of the boys attached 


To the newsagent or bookstall clerk 
to the bookstall from which the paper was bought. 


If no competitor estimates the correct number of 
births and deaths, the £1,000 will be awarded to the 


individual whose forecast is most nearly correct. 


In the event of two or more persons being correct, 
the £1,000 will be divided amongst them. Titis con- 
dition applies also to the £100 for the newsagent or 


bookstall clerk, and the £g for bookstail 


One competitor may send in any number of 


attempts. : 


it must be clearly understood that all persons who 
enter for this competition must abide by the decision 
of the Editor in any question that may arise in con- 


nection with the competition. 


THIS PRIZE 18 OFFERED IN CONJUNCTION WITH “HOME NOTES, 


. London, 
with the word: 


during the 


~=.The figures 


1298, a co 


SOPOSHHSHSSOSOOSOOSOHOOOSOOOOD 


P.W.] = My estimate is 


As to estimat 
place ites wlenetanee largest 
past three years. 


ished by the General will be 
ay oe ares el Oy te te ee On December and, 


DU ING a5 esses aks saisesas sescisaiedes ces nav incopavanaie coenesupcoeensdonecon saa eessoasavaeasasaasivessuaeiocie: 


AGIOS Ss essesietasesscicseusesccnevaveasnnsassskasovecsvessvdatenysceetdacsvuseiweaseesecvseseovers 


Memsacant Or Bookstall Clarte® secmsssecsserssesvesercesscssossesscecassentssesescessstesveesssesecossss 


©0000 000 are OOO Coe Cer eee ser eeeeeseroace cee ceeesere 


* fa beckstall clerk (he mame of the station will be sufficient, 


" “SHORT STORIES,” “SUNDAY READER,” AND “ PASTIMES,” 


DOWT DELAY. ENTER NOW. 


All attempts to be addressed to the Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta 
VG, aad heeavetape to be matked in the lett-ha 


id corner 
je we below the number ef Births and Deaths which have taken 
“owns in England and Wales for the corresponding period 


during the Week 
July 2nd, 1898. 


"Being fy S107 


THIS COMPETITION CLOSES ON WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28th. 


Write in 
large figures. 


2 O00 000 000 000 000 aps oe ce OOOO eee ree Fe eee ee ees eee ses COReee 


z M. A. P..“ A lively journal of amiable personalities.”—Vide Press, 


WEEK ENDING 
June 17, 1899. 
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SERIAL STORY. 


CAGED! 


The Romance of a Lunatic Asylum. 
~BSRPRDvae— 


By HEADON HILL. 


Author of “ Guilty Gold,” “ Queen of the Night,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER XXII. (continued). 


So it was that after he had lunched with his family, 
ignoring his imbecile mother and goading his aspiring sister 
Lottie with spiteful gibes, Victor Vantbrace ick his place 
in the tawdry reception rocm, while his father went to fetch 
the object of his villainy, his scheme being facilitated by 
finding the Head Nurse in the hall. 

Now it is not to be supposed that Victor had been in the 
house for several hours without Nina Elmslie becoming 
aware of it, and when Simon inquired for Kate, with in- 
—— to bring her down, she guessed what was in the 
win 


“If it’s one of her friends come to see her, wouldn’t it be 
well to make an excuse ?” said Elmslie, wishing to gain time. 
“She is not very presentable—after the bath treatment.” 

“Never mind; you go and fetch her,” insisted Simon. 
“ Her friend ain’t so partickler as all that.” 

There was nothing for it but to obey, and Elmslie ascended 
the stairs almost in despair. Infatuated as sne was herself 
hired peel ri ect one she oat not believe that 

wo old out longer against Victor’s proposals, after 
her ill-usage of that morning, unless fort ited with some 
fresh weapon. By the time she reached the landing Elinslie’s 
brow had cleared. In her devilish cunning she had hit upon 
a weapon to place in Kate's hands which would have the 
double advantage of assuring her to her persecu- 
tor, and of making it dangerous for them ever to shee her 
to escape alive. 

Kate had been taken to her room after the vile outrage of 
the bath, and, on entering, the Nurse scanned her with a 
coldly critical 7 She was shivering still from the ice- 
cold douche and her cheeks burnt with a feverish flush, 

without she rose from the bed on which she 
flung herself, and confronted her enemy. 

“ You are wanted in the tion-room,” said Elmslie, 
for the second time that day raising a thrill of hope in the 

’s breast. “ Mr. Vantbrace has sent me for you.” 

“Mr. Vantbrace,” repeated Kate, wondering if a had 
need aright. “Surely you do not take your orders from 

“ Why not?” Elmslie began, eleva‘ her arched eyebrows, 
and ‘kan, herself ithe artfully ulated 
confusion, she added, “ oh, dear! but I have let the cat out 
of the bag now, and I shall lose my place if it gets to his 
ears. You will promise not to let on that I mentioned that 
name, won’t you, Miss Milborne? I can make it up to you 
ina bendrad = 


ways. 

“T really do not understand you,” said Kate haughtily. 
“Why should Mr. Vantbrace send for me, and why should 
you not have mentioned his name?” 
_ “Because the proprietor gave special instructions when 
{emer dhey ptnepvie e-ae to come to 
your knowledge,” replied Elmslie, watchi for the 
effect of her words. eee 

It was instant and complete, for the revelation let in a 

a situation for the truth of which 
groping ever since her incarceration. 
a relief to her, for she knew now for 
she was not there by the consent of 

in another it added to her distress as showing 

beyond doubt that she was the object of a dangerous con- 


& 


“So the name of that wicked old man is Vantbrace!” 
she said calmly. “I see now why I was brought here and 
for what purpose I am being ill-used. So long as I remain 
in the Asylum I will not betray the source of my knowledge, 
but I may have to do so after my release, in order to have 
him punished. And—and if I am persecuted by Mr. Victor 
Nenneace sgui during my stay I shall tell them that I 
know—without sa: how fF learnt it.” 

Elmslie had gained her poiut, and she led the way down- 
stairs hiding a smile of triumph. She was assured, now, of 
what she need not have had the least fear, that Kate would 
suffer anything rather than give way, and what she might 
do after her release did not trouble her. That night at the 
af had divulged what the 


ge . 
was awaiting them, and, relieving the 
escorted 


charge, Kate to the negapticts 
n 


the i hat A fix 
eal neg Fogo ng 


placed amcng the “ Latest Intelligence,” twice through. It 
| icon tnd paul Wo nod fre half a dozen times 
that she was able to command her voice so as to say 


“There’s come more about that smash on the South Eas- 
tern in the first edition of the Giose. One of the passen- 
gers was robbed of a diamond worth no end of moncy, it 
seems. 


. Simon Vantbrace was at her sido in an instant, clutching 
pedir news-sheet with shaking fingers. This is what he 


% 
“We understand that Mr. Lindsay Cathcart, one of the 


mgers who was injured in the accident tothe Boat 
xpress from Dover yesterday evening, has incurred a serious 
loss through that dastardly outrage. Onregaining conscious- 
ness this morning after a slight concussion of the brain, he 
made the discovery that he had been robbed of a diamond 
valued at between sixty and eighty thousand pounds, 
a ary was at once given to the police, but up to the 
time of going to press they are said to be without any clue 
to the thief.” 

Simon’s mottled fuce grew purple as he read, and taking 
the paper with him he began to walk unsteadily tu the door 
of the r tion-room. He had nearly reached it when it 
was opened from within and his son came out, closing the 
door behind him. Victor’s scowl grew deeper at the sight 
of his father’s agitation. 

“It’s no go—you’ve muffed it somehow,” he whispered, 
subduing his voice on perceiving Elmslie watching him. 
“ She has found out my connection with the place, and is ft 
to fly at my throat.” 

“Tt don’t much matter,” said Simon, mopping his fore- 
head, “ Read that!” 

Victor seized the paper, glanced through the paragraph, 
made a curious whistling sound through his teeth, and 
looked his father full in the face, 

“It will have to be the other thing,” he said with mean- 
ang. “This settles the matrimonial project for good and 
a ee 

Simon had gone weak at the knees, but he braced himself 
and turned to Elmslie, 

“ You can take the patient upstairs again,” he quavered. 
“ And, Nurse, treat ’er well. There won’t be no call to put 
her in the refractory again. 1’m—I’m ie to try another 
cure—spec'al diet.” With which he grabbed feebly at Vic- 
tor’s coat-sleeve and went away, mouthing, to the private 
wing. 

When the two Vantbraces had Giappenred Elmslie went 
to the door of the reception-room, the light of victory smoul- 
dering in her fine eyes. 

“Come!” she said gaily, “ your ‘friend’ has gone—and 
from what I saw of him I do not think that he is likely to 
Worry you again—thanks to my mistake, eh ?” 

_ And as she attended Kate, still quivering with indignant 
defiance, back to her room, Nina Elmslie trod as though on 
air. 


“ Beit the lover, and enter the arothecary,” she muttered 
softly under her breath, “ How soon will that ‘s mething 
Jrom Zincrafs’ come into play, I wonder?” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
An Openine Tra 


Linpsay Catucart lay on a sofa in the library of his 
father’s house at Notting Hill, waiting for the detectives 
whom he had sent for. 

He had proved himsalf a brave man in facing tho situa- 
tion that confronted him on ining consciousness that 
morning after the accident. To find that his father was 
prostrate with brain-fever in one room, his mother helpless 
with nervous debility in another, and that the diamond 
which was to restore all their fortunes had been stolen 
from him was badenough. But the news, tenderly broken 
to him by the old housekeeper, that Kate had been unac- 
countably missing for nearly the whole period of his 
absence, was a crushing blow which to a weaker nature 
would have been final. On Lindsay it acted as a stimulant 
to quick recovery. 

e thing that chafed him most was that the doctor who 
had been called in to attend him on his being brought 
home the night before forbade him, on pain of a serious ill- 
ness, to leave the house that day. All he could do was to 
lie still and gather the threads of the catastrophe that had 
overwhe' the family. 

Naturally such facts as could be ascertained about Kate’s 
disap nce claimed his firat attention. Unfortunately, 
though he knew it not, they came from a tainted source. 
The story, inspired by Victor Vantbrace, and told by Percy 
Milborne, of what followed the latter's visit to the theatre 
with his sister, had been artfully concocted, so as to tally 
up to a certain point with the truth. Percy had arrived at 
Surgeon-Genera! Cathcart’s — after midnight, and had 

rted that on their way home they had met with a cab 
accident, that a gentleman, a stranger to both, who 
wee tt to be passing in his brougham, offered them “a 
lift,” that as the cabman was threatening they accepted it, 
and that on his descending to purchase somo ciyars the 
coachman had whipped up his horses and driven off. 

“The master was in o ible taking,” the housckeeper 

led. “ He went out at once to ge information to 
the police along with Mr. Percy, so as the young gentleman 
could describe the carriage and the man in it. When he 
came back he was in a raging fever, and from that day to 
this he’s been light-headed off and on. Of course, the 
mistress was not able to conduct inquiries, so the matter was 
left to Mr. Percy and the police. Between them they’ve 
just done nothing.” 

Primed with this meagre outline Lindsay had acted 

mptly. Hoe had tched a messenger to Scotland 

ard to report the loss of the diamond, and request that, as 
he was too ill to move, the detectives would come and cee 
him. And he had the messenger to call at Percy 
Milborne’s rooms in Jermyn Street and bring the young 
man without delay. Nothing would satisfy him till he 
had learnt from Percy's lips what steps he had taken to 
find his sister. 

But yet another blow was in store for him. Towards 
one 0” , after several hours’ weary waitiny, the messen- 

returned and ushered in, not Percy Milborne, but a 
Soinated though not dishonest-looking man, whom Lindsay 
recogniged as the young spendthrift’s servant. 

“T didn’t want you, Garrett: where is Mr. Milborne? ” 
said Lindsay impatiently. 

“That's just what I wish you could tell me, sir,” the man 
replied. “My master has not been to his rooms since the 
day before yesterday, though he told me to sit up for him 
that night. He’s a-going it a bit wilder than usual lately, 


sir, so I took the liberty of informing the 
Tam afraid something may have happene to him.” 

“Going it wilder than usual?” Lindsay exclaimed. 
“Has he not been devoting himself to a search for Miss 
Milborne ?” 

“IT can’t say, sir; but I haven’t noticed any difference in 
his habits. I never heard there was this trouble about Miss 
Milborne till your servant told me in the cab just now,” 
was the astounding reply. 

Obviously this man was useless for his purpose, and 
Lindsay dismissed him with an injunction to send word 
immediately if Percy returned to his lodging. His training 
at the Bar, brief as it had been, told him there was a 
mystery here which would take some unravelling. Hv 
knew that Kate’s brother was a hopeless scapegrace, with 
habits that would not stand inquiry; but that he should 
carry on as usual, without mentioning his sister’s disappvar- 
ance to his confidential man, tended, from the point of view 
of a prosecuting counsel, to implicate him. And now, just 
at the moment when his assistance would have been doubly 
useful, he was missing himself. 

“When tho principal witness keeps out of tho way, it 
looks very much as if the principal witness ought to be in 
the dock,” Lindsay reflected, and he fell to racking his 
battered brain for what possible interest the ruined ne’er- 
do-well could have had in his si:ter’s spiriting away. That 
Percy was capable, under pressure, of committing almost 
any enormity he quite believed, but he could not eee wher: 
the profit was to como in, Lindsay decided that his first 
course must be to find out what transactions young Mil- 
borne had had with the police in the matter, and to stimu- 
late them to renewed activity. 

But for the moment his train of thought was interrupted 
by the announcement that the detectives had arrived. On 
being shown in, the shorter of the two introduced himself 
as Sergeant Trevor and his companion as Sergeant Godbold 
—hboth of the E, or Bow Street, Division of Police. 

“TI remember you well, sir,” added the smart Sergeant. 
“ You were junior for the defence in that forged will case 
at the Old Bailey last summer. Hope we shall be able to 
soore as well now that we are on your side, sir.” 

Lindsay re-echoed the wish. Ho had good reason to 
recall the pair of tireless sleuth-hounds whose skilful hand- 
ling of the case mentioned had robbed him of the sweets 
of triumph, and he was glad that they had been detailed to 
assist him. ‘But is it not unusual for Scotland Yard to 
send divisional officers when application is made to head- 
quarters ?” he said. 

Trevor made a wry face, and Godbold looked as if he 
was going to weep. “ We are put on the case because we 
happened to be on the platform when your train arrived 
last night,” said the former. “And I wish to goodness we 
had been anywhere else. Why? Well, we arrested a man 
who came by it on a warrant we'd held for three months, 
and when he was brought before the magistrate this 
morning blessed if he hadn’t got an alibi as pat as you 


lease, 

a Did he prove it?” asked Lindsay with interest. He 
had a shrewd suspicion who the prisoner was. 

“Up to the hilt, by the lies of as sweet a little crowd 
of perjured witnesses as I hope you'll never have to cross- 
examine, sir,” said Trevor bitterly. “The magistrate 
couldn’t help but discharge him, and he’s loose somewhere 
now. I'll eat him, Lpsitey if Mr. Flash Alf Spriggs isn’t 
the chap that had Lord Haverstock’s plate.” 

“ He didn’t have Mr. Cathcart’s diamond, anyway,” was 
Godbold’s addition to this dismal story. 

“No, he couldn’t have done that,” said Trevor. ‘He 
was searched to the skin at the station, and we had him 
handcuffed before he ee cue wo pew 1 toa pel, if he had 
one sbuss ., If he'd taken the diamond we should have found 

it on . 

Now this solved one question which had been greatly 
troubling Lindsay. On finding that the diamond was gone 
he had not unnaturally thought of Flash Alfas the possible 
thief. It was quite within limits of human weakness 
that the young burglar, with a sudden ity almost 
thrust upon him, had allowed force of it to get the 
better of his gratitude. Even amid his own great troubles 
this view had caused Lindsay deep regret, and he had hated 
the idea of imparting his suspicion to the police. That 
they themselves should thus confutethe theory wjthout his 
having to mention it was a great relief to him, for he had 
taken a fancy to the man whom he had helped, and who hal 
since helped him. 

He, therefore, contended himself with giving a descrip- 
tion of the diamond, and with imparting the details of his 
journey from Dover up tothe accident. There had only been 
one gentleman in the carriage with him, he said, who had 
got in as the train was starting, and they had had no con- 
verzation together except on politics and the weather. Ho 
had never seen the gentleman before, and certainly had not 
mentioned the diamond to him. 

* All the same, we may as well know what he luoked like,” 
said Trevor, producing his note-book. 

Lindsay described Victor Vantbrace’s most prominent 
features as well as he could remember them, summing up 
his fellow-passenger as “a showy sort of person, not quite 
the best style.” 

Tho detectives exchanged glances. Lindsay’s descrip- 
tion had been erage 4 close, and they had not forgotten 
the original object with which they had gone to meet the 
train at wang | Cross. Trevor pencilled a few words in 
his note-book for form’s sake, and showed every sign of 
wanting to take a hasty departure with promises to do his 
best. But Lindeay begged him to wait, and told of the 
trouble the family was in about Kate's disappearance. He 
did not suppose that the matter had been in their hands, 
but it was ible they might know something of it. He 
only mentioned Kate’s surname at the end of his short 
sketch, and then Trevor caught him up quickly ; 

“ What is tho young lady’s name, sir? 

“Miss Kate Milborne.” 

“Any relation of Mr. Percy Milborne, of 99 Juvinys 
Street ?” 
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Godbold sighed deeply, but Trevor annihilated him with 
@ glance and went on: 

* You are aware that Mr. Percy Milborne has not been 
seen at his rooms for two nights?” 

“ His servant has been here, and has informed me of 
the fact,” replied dsay. “For Heaven’s sake tel! me 
what is in your mind, I can see that you know something.” 

But Trevor shook his head, saying: “ We haven't touc! 
bottom by a long chalk yet, sir. Mr. Milborne’s 
case has been entrusted -to us, but not that of his sister; 
though now you mention the lady's name I remember 
something about *. a TI am ~~ —e she was 

as missing @ police at local station some 
time ‘beck, and her name was circulated to the other 
stations.” 

“It was withdrawn the next day,” said Godbold. 

“That was so,” continued Trevor, “and the presumption, 
of course, was that the lady had either been found, or that 
Gar relatives had some good renson for not proceeding with 


“She had no relatives except her brother, Mr. Percy 
Milborne,” said Lindsay; “and my father, Surgeon- 
General Cathcart, who was her guardian, has been too ill 
from the very uignt of her disappearance to take any 
in the matter. he had been well enough he certainly 
would not have rested till his ward was recovered.” 

Trevor shot a pick pianos at his colleague, which was 
met ig fe nclve legraph from the melancholy eyes. 
“Mr. Percy Milborne was the only available witness of his 
sister's abduction—according to his story?” inquired the 
Foal eee ng sass Speaeel 

“ Yes,” repli i Y> in, 
ee tone what was in mind of the smart 

t. 


rgean 
“Then, sir, I should lose no- time in inquiring at the 
Notting Hill* Police-station at whose instance the search 
was apeed said Trevor, with unusual gravity. “If 

‘ou will allow us, we will do so ourselves, as you are 
Xisabled, on leaving here. And the sooner we go the better, 
for we want to get on the track of your diamond. I may 
say this much—we know that there was a man in the train 
or of relieving you of it, and we shall look him 
up at once.” 

Thanking his visitors, Lindsay was about to for 
them to be shown out, when there came a tap at Ping 
and the housekeeper entered. “A pentionss to see you, 
sir, about the diamond, or I shouldn’t have shown him up,” 
she announced, and ushered in Flash Alf, genially bea: 
on the assembled company. 

“Glad to meet you so soon again, Mr. Trevor, sir, and 

ou, Mr. e ex- , as he 
you, Mr. Godbold,” said th prisoner, h the 
astonished detectives. “I’ve saved you one job already 
this morning, and I @: I’m in time to save you another. 
Here is your diamond, Mr. Cathcart, none the worse for ite 
travels, and I hope you haven’t been much upset about it.” 

And the ives had to look on aghast while the man 
who had eluded them on one and whom 


ht I was not mistaken in you,” he said. “So 
that you would not have robbed me that 
the sergeants will bear me out that I never even mentioned 
you to them.” 
Alf looked his gratitude, but the 


“That's due to every 
“Mr. Cathcart and I have been f 


i 
fF 


appeared to cough in the ear of his 
who put his question so promptly that the cough may have 
been a A 
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name of Vantbrace—in connection with Miss Kate's 
Looebeae 5! Had he any acquaintance of that name, do you 
Ww ” 

Sergeant Trevor looked weary, but Godbold craned his 
great lean head forward to peer eagerly at the kindling 
opeaie ap cs tae Deviduatis dos to th sergean ae 

was © ly due C) . 

ca mind the gentleman well, sir,” replied the house- 

eee: ie bala here ies Mr. — — our 

yo was though never ut once, on 

the ment es, when he came to inquire for news. Miss Kate 

hated the sight of him, sir, and many is the time I’ve 
denied her to him.” 

Godbold glanced significantly at his to see if 
his idea been assimilated by the other. ere was no 
direct evidence that this was case; but Trevor made 
a for the door. 

4 »” he said, “we are wasting time here. We will 
go to the police-station, and make sure why the search for 
the young lady was slackened so soon. Expect us back in 
half-an-hour, Mr. Cathcart, and if you will take our advice ” 
rontaies iteful look at Alf—“you will have the plate- 

es Hg 

But Lindsay did no such thing. Left alone with the 

cracksman, he drew from that astute practitioner— 

doubly astute now that he was back on his own ground—a 

full account of Gussie’s journey to Dover, of her reason for 

it, and of the ‘ oe was to him in safe- 

no! rahe oper 

arrest. After which, rhiy becuuias his heart was full of 

the <r ond ay because he had proved his good 

faith, Lindsay told Alf of the desolation he had come home 

to. Alf listened intently to every detail, and at the conclu- 
sion startled the narrator with the irrelevant remark: 

“If it hadn’t been for you, sir, I might have been a 
blooming idol in that temple out yonder. I see those black 
devils’ faces now, sometimes in my sleep.” 

“ What has that got to do with it ?” asked Lindsay, won- 


“ And that is?” 

“That Victor Vantbrace has got pomething to do with 
the young lady’s disappearance,” replied confidently. 
“He must have had some deep game afoot, for—I won't 
keep it from you a | longer—he was the chap who warned 
you me. It must have been him. I told him 
where I was going myself, needing to borrow money off him 
for expenses, which he wouldn’t lend.” 

Before Lindsay had recovered from the shock of hearing 
that an associate of professional thieves had had access to 
his father’s house as a friend of Kate’s misguided brother 
the detectives returned. 

“There has been foul play, sir,” said Trevor shortly. “It 
was Mr. Percy Milborne ‘who called at the station and 


least, from his abortive burglary at house he was in, to 
his intention to forestall Lindsay with the diamond, and all 
that on 


The Demands of ‘‘Copy.” 


A aoop 


is going the rounds at the expense of 
one of our best- wnlaty journalists. She is married, 
and blessed with two golden-haired little daughters, who 
promise to possess all their mother's in : 
Recently Marion, the youngest (that is not her name, 
but it willl do for the story), went to the study, and 


said: 
“Oh ! mamma, Sissie and I have such a lovely secret 
about our dolls. I would like to tell you, only——” 
Mamma looked up from her work and inquired : 
“ Only what, deario? ii 
“ Only, I’m afraid you would write ¢¢ up.” 


—_——_jo—_______ 
Almost Unnerved Her. 


Marrg: “Maud and I were in town , and 
as we were walking along one of the streets we looked 
up and saw some men on a ladder, painting a building. 

must have been at least fifty feet abovethe ground, 
and all of a sudden one of them slipped and almost fell. 
Suen ae ee rised at that. I 
: “I'm not su a in 
your mind’ eye you could see the poor ddlioe cacctng 
through air, even though he succeeded in 
saving himeelf.” 
bonus a moe it org ld that. co ue bin oplote Aer 
somethi: u jis paint, and a 8 it 
came Aghia oo ay ee igi 4 Be Oia 
ever hear of anyone who had such luck as I have P” 


——»- {2 
Two Men too Mean. 


“THE meanest man I ever knew,” said the short 
passenger, “was a fellow who got a football and 
painted it to look like a watermelon. Then during the 
summer months he kept it conspicuously displayed in 
his back yard, and amused himeelf setting a savage 
bulldog on hun people who happened to take a fancy 
to the s melon.” 

“He certainly had Lis mean points,” said the tall 
senger, “but I know a fellow who could give him a 
iscount and then beat him at his own I was in 
a restaurant once where this fellow was getting his 

i After he had finished he called the waiter who 


dinner. 
had served him and asked : ° 
“* How much do you get for a tip, as a rule?’ 
“The waiter’s eyes sparkled ; rubbed his hands 


together, and replied : 
“* Well, sir, we generally get at least sixpence, but 
sometimes nice, gemten, prosperous-lookin’ gents like 


ives us a bo 
J ‘Then what did this fellow do but put on his hat and 
ea; 


1. hanks. I merely wanted to know how much I 
was going to save by not giving you anything.’ ” 


ree § ee eee 

He had Objections. : 
Wuaew the j the case of John Smith, accused 
ot shootings etna, wont out for deliberation was 

a on 
sat of got, Sdn tan ot tha ay, bower 

sam oO out ni j 

let it be known that no egretment could bo reached 
was one man who hung out from the first, 
and no argument could be ad to bring him over. 
“ Mr. Rody,” said the eae the foreman = 


on which you are 
“ Not a point,” was the ° 
“You hard fen good men tatty to the man.” 
[rach and every one swore that it was unprovoked.” 
es, sir. 
“Then you must be satisfied that it was murder?” 
continued the judge. : 
yes you refuse to agree to a verdict of guilt 
a . 
Will you! give your reasons t it thrown 
“ sir. i h 
= wan up to the 
“ How do you mean?” 
“ Why, that I was on the jury, and to convict 
my own brother! I don't care whether hangs or 
not, but it don’t look right to me to be mixed up in it!” 
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HOW MEN HAVE 
- MADE MILLIONS. 


Some Golden Roads to Fortune. 


1V.—SOURCES OF GREAT FORTUNES 
(Continued). 


aga 

Tue history of the discovery of gold in Australia 
makes peculiar ing in these days when the mere 
suspicion of gold in a district, however close to unin- 
habitable regions, will cause arush. Gold in Australia 
was discovered—one might almost be doned for 
saying first discovered—many times. But the news of 
the earliest discoveries was jealously kept from spread- 
ing. This sound mysterious, but the whole secret 
lay in the p of the convicts then in Australia. 

a gold pew broken out it was feared that many 

a keeper would be found murdered, and many a convict 
discovered to have a a liberty and made off to try 
his lack in searching for the he ee metal that is said to 
be the root of all e People have ever been edger to 
dig for that root, and convicts do not lose all their 
lee sin when they don striped suits. 

t is stated that convicts were the first actual finders 
of gold. This happened in the year 1814, the spot 
being near Bathurst. These unfortunate men gathered 

er a quantity quite sufficient to lead them to 

ieve that they had found a gold mine. But when 

they reported what they considered their good fortune 

to the keeper he, instead of cece to recommend 

them for pardon or easing their labours in any 
way, threatened to 


Give Them All a Sound Flogging 


if they ventured again to say a word about the matter, or 
to spend any more time picking dara 

According to Hutchinson the next find was mae Py 
Assistant-Surveyor M’Brian on the Fish River in 1823, 
not far from t t where the convicts had come 
across it nine years before. 

Two years after this a regrettable affair took place at 


ydney. 
A convict was discovered with a nugget of gold in his 
Laerryye When asked how he had come by the metal 
said that he had picked it up in the bush. He was 
cautioned and told that the authorities had no doubt 
that he had stolen the gold, but the prisoner stoutly 
held to his original tale. At length he was taken out 
and severely fi in public as a thief. There is now 
no doubt that man told the truth. In the Vale of 
Clwydd, in the Blue Mountains, Count Strzlecki came 


across gold. This was in 1839, but the Government so 
feared the effect the news of the find was likely to nave 
upon the number of convicts at the time stationed 


on the island continent, that it persuaded the Count 
to say nothing more about the matter. 
So ee ea on. Time ans se pr or bushmen, 
8 con surveyors picked up swall nuggets 
5 brought them to the centres of population, but at 
that day people were nothing like so keen on gold 
mining as they subsequently became, and the subject of 
gold = Australia was not pursued as one would expect 
The discovery of gold in California changed all that. 
Those rich fields, panning out their golden store and 
filling the coffers of lucky individuals and 
at a rate never before dreamed of, awak a thirst for 
ing all the world over. In every part of the 
earth men went out with pick and pan hoping to come 


5 


A Short Cut to Fortune. 


ves, an 
emi; to New 
th Wales in 1832. In Australia ee 
farming without much profit, and was among first 
to rush for California. 

On reaching the auriferous region the first thing that 
struck him was the similarity of the geological formation 
in California and Bathurst, Australia, and there and 
then he made up his mind to inquire into the subject 
sti fn aan aoe aa ta 

g @ cou in ornia, an 
set sail for New South W es. Returning he, of course, 
in his mind the thought that omy there 
gold in Bathurst, and when he landed he set 
to work to make a h’ search. 

So far in his career t is no quarrel ; his after- 

and his title to be considered the real discoverer 
matters of bitter dispute. a got 

credit for being the discoverer, and very substantial 
it, too, and it was not until the close of his life that 
right to the title of first finder and also to the heavy 
were made him by Australian 


isput 
As New South Wales had granted Mr. Hargreaves a 
reward of £10,000 the Government thought the matter 


English. 


as well to take this committee's finding 
as correct. From this it appears that ves spent 
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a great deal of time prospecting, but without success, 
and giving the job up as a bad one, made up his mind 
to take to some other occupation. 

Before this, however, he baa made the acquaintance of 
William and James Toms and J. H. O. Lister, who were 
anxious to Peepers for gold. Hargreaves taught them 
how to use pick and pan, the dish and the cradle; in 
fact, gave them a practical if rough education into the 
mysteries of gold and gold-bearing rocks and gravel. 
These men struck out, and, as has been said, H aves 
“chucked it.” But in April, 1851, the three pupils 
returned to their old master, and lo! in their pockets 
they carried gold to the amount of four ounces. 

argreaves, knowing the ropes, took this gold and 
full directions to the niopes quarter. The news went 
forth, the rush began, rich finds were made, and Har- 
preares was hailed as the discoverer of gold in Australia. 
n reality he had won the title. for it was his knowledge 
that first educated the Tomses and Lister, and it was 
his knowledge again that sent them in the right 
direction. 

But most people thought it would have been ketter 
had he shared the honour and reward with the actual 
discoverers. In 1853 he was presented to the Queen as 
the sole discoverer, and was made much of in England. 
New South Wales voted him £10,000, Victoria £2,381, 
and in 1877 New South Wiles gave him a pension of 
£250 a year. He died in 1891. Up to the end of 1888 
the total yield of gold in Australia was 83,918,133 
ounces, valued at £398,720,115, and since then the output 
has steadily gone on, and to all appearances Australian 
yields will continue to pour out the yellow metal for 
many a day. 


The Diamond Fields of the World. 


- THE diamonds of India have been famous in Europe 
for the past 300 years, and as the first record of their 
discovery is dated about B.C. 1500, I am sorry to be 
unable to give an account of the first find of precious 
stones. No doubt the history of the local John Smith 
who made the discovery 3500 years ago would be most 
entertaining reading to-day, but in those years the art 
of writing biographies and autobiographies was nothing 
likesopopular with the masses as it isin this year of grace. 

But the efforts of ancient diamond diggers are with 
us yet. Authorities hold for instance that the famous 
Boerne beloved of Svenymony in this United Kingdom, 
once belonged to King Vikramaditya, who flourished 
about the time Julius Cesar was invading Britain. 
The diamond grounds of India are widely distributed, 
and as they have been worked for many centuries, even 
though the mode of operation has always been primitive 
and “ promiscuous ” in the extreme, the chances are that 
the great dependency has been pretty thoroughly 
depleted of her diamond store. 

To be sure the native princes own a wealth of uncut 
stones, but these cannot now be dug for, and it is 
unlikely that diamonds in quantities sufficient to pay an 
English company for the trouble and expense of pene 
working a property could now be found. Jean Baptiste 
Tavernier, a French expert in precious stones and metals, 
was the first European to thoroughly examine into 
the diamond wealth of India. 

He livedin the seventeenth century,and made no fewer 
than six visits to India to acquire information and to 
buy precious stones. From his day on until the nine- 
teenth century had run a quarter of its course India 
enjoyed a monopoly of the world’s diamond market. 
About 1827 finds were made in Brazil, but not in 
sufficient quantities to upset the market, although India 
found a competition in the South American market 
worthy of her finest gems. 

South Africa, however, influenced the diamond market 
of the world. It has added untold gems to the bright 
diadem of precious stones that binds the brow of the 
world, and for years the output from rich Griqualand 
will continue to increase the general wealth and 


Gladden the Hearts of the Ladies. 


The history of the discovery of the first diamond in 
South Africa is quite as interesting as that of the find 
of gold of California. Like most greet discoveries it 
was quite’an accident. In March, 1867, Mr. John 
O’Reilly, a trader and a hunter, after a hunting trip 
was returning to Cape Town. He had ed game on 
the far side of the Vaal River, and having on his home- 
ward journey reached the district now known as Hope- 
town, to the south of Orange River, he prepared to pass 
the night at the farm house of a Boer, whose name was 


van Niekark. 

In the course of the evening the farmer's children 
fell to squabbling over some very pretty ewe | stones 
they had found, and which, on account of the glint and 
glimmer of them, the farmer had placed as ornaments 
on his spare table. tg attention was in this way 
attracted to the stones, and he examined them carefully. 
Like Marshall with his first grains of Californian gold, 
O'Reilly could not quite make up his mind what the 
stones were, but that they certainly were unusual and 
beautiful he knew. It occurred to him that er might 
be of some value, so he asked permission of Van Niekark 
to take one with him. This was readily given, and the for- 
tunate hunter pocketed one that appeared to him the best. 

At Colesberg there lived Acting Civil Commissioner 
Loicuzo and, as O’Reilly was i erp 
he took his stone for the commissioner to find out w 
it was. Mr. Boyes was not sure, several Jewish experts 
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were called in who unhesitatingly said it was nothin 
more or less than topuz,a quite worthless stone, und 
O'Reilly thought of throwing it away. 

But Mr. Boyes was not so certain of the worthlessness 
of the flashing stone. He suggested that it better be 
sent to a Dr. Atherstone at Grahamstown, who would be 
able to say definitely whether it was of value or not. 
O'Reilly agreed, and Dr. Atherstone’s reply was in the 
following words : “I congratulate you on the stone you 
have sent me. It is a veritable diamond, weighs 
21} carats, and is worth £500. It has spoilt all the 
ewellers’ files in Grahamstown, and where that came 
rom there must be lots more.” 

Sir Philip Wodehouse, the Governor at Cape Town, 
when heard of the find sent for the stone, had it. 
valued by Dr. Atherstone, and the French Consul, 
M. Herriette, paid the price they named and sent the 
jewel to the Paris Exhibition of 1867, A splendid 
pavestmcmnsi for South Africa this diamond proved tu 

, too. 

To be sure the news of the find became noised albroad. 
but there was no stampede for the district such as took 

lace for the Californian and Australian gold fields. 

aving had his attention so vividly called to the matter 
Mr. Boyes obtained leave of absence to visit Schalk van 
Nickark’s farm. The pluce was rich in stones bright 
and sparkling, but never another diamond could he find 
amonyst them all. O’Reilly had picked out the one and 
only gem. Boyes returned deeply disappointed, and 
the matter dropped. 

Half a year passed, and then another lucky individual 
stumbled across a fine diamond some little distance 
below where the waters of the Orange and Vaal river 
commingle. This warmed up the waning interest. 

Again Mr. Boyes hied himself to the district, again he 
carefully prospected the ground, and again was under 
the necessity of returning without having found the 
deposit from which these two stones had wandered. But 
the blacks had their attention attracted, and drifting in 
Ses os country they occasionally came with a genuine 

amon 


Secreted for Safety in their Clothing. 


Further search was made by white men, and still no 
find. This was most tantalising. The diamonds must 
come from somewhere, folk argued: It was not at all 
likely that one would be found lying alone here and one 
there without there being a deposit of them in the 
vicinity. An expert from England arrived upon the 
scene and viewed the landscape o’er. He looked upon 
these promiscuous finds with grave suspicion, and finally 
came to the conclusion that the whole excitement was 
merely a bait to lure adventurous souls into the district 
and so promote other industries. His impression was 
that the stones found had been brought there from afar, 
perhaps by ostriches. 

Local authorities scoffed at this authority, and the 
war of words continued, the local men always havi 
rather the better of it because scarcely a week 
without a diamond of more or less value being Belew 
up. Ostriches had been peculiarly partial to the district 


Bpperentiy. 

t length—it was two years almost to a day after 
O'Reilly pocketed the first diamond—someone ran 
across a native witch-finder, who exhibited a brilliant 
stone. This he had carried about with him for many 
days owing to its beauty, and to the farther fact that he 
had not the ghost of a notion that the stone was of any 
value except as a charm to gull the unsuspecting. After 
Messrs. Lilienfeld Brothers, of Hopetown, had paid for 
this “Star of South Africa” £11,000, it was finally 


Purchased by the Countess of Dudley 


for £25,000. 
When this find became known then the adventurers 
that the country was sup to be trying to entice by 


posed 

false reports swarmed in. Mr. Theodore Reunert, in 
his “Diamonds and Gold in South Africa,” says: 
“« When it was clearly authenticated that a gem of such 
value had been found, the first great rush of diggers 
made their way up to the Vaal, fully equipped with 
mining implements, and prepared to take the place of 
the previous native searchers who had been merrily 
scratching the surface. 

“First to commence work wasa party from Natal "— 
this party consisted of W. O. King, T. T. Gline, W. 
Bo . Valentine, H. Becher, and T. Rolleston— 
“‘ who, after some unsuccessful prospecting on the Free 
State side of the river, poate over and formed the 
first mining camp near the mission station at Hebron. 

“Many other were soon lower down 
the river, but still on northern the larger of 
these being at Klipdrift, now known as Barkly West. 
Early in 1870 diamonds were found on the southern 
bank.” In fact, this and the next were rich in 
happy discoveries. ever famous De Beers mine, 
wet hes iven its name to one of the greatest com- 
panies in the world, was hit upon in 1871. 

For the five years ending with 1872 there had been 
reported from Colony gems worth £2,200,348 ; five 
years 775 746,671; next five years 
£16,275,758 ; next five £15,786,684, and the five years 
ending with 1892, £20,590,726, an a te in the first 
twenty-five years’ working of £62,600,187, Africa is cer- 
tainly entitled to wear a brilliant star on her forehead. 

[To be continued next week. Articles have already 
a red on Cec1n Ruopes (462), JamEs Tyson (463), 
Sounces or Great Fortunes (464).] 


M. A. P.z is teyond all doubt the Best, Brightest, and Most Popular of the Society Papers. Double Numter this week. 
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Two Hands Worth Having. 
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money. 
ere are no 


present the 


ie 


whatever 
it 
amounts —" 
to. ‘ 5% it 


aay 
59, % 


is office not later 
onday. June 19th. | 
tie, the money 


Editor,’ and should reach \ 
an 
n the 
event of a 
will be divided. 


Beece: 


A GREAT MUSCLE FACTORY. 


ALL ABOUT THE Finest ATHLETIC CLUB IN THE 
WokrLp. 


Tue Americans have very big minds and very quick 
minds, and now and then they forge ahead in directions 

ou might not expect. The young American college 
toy ie about the hardest thing muscularly that steps on 
earth ; as it used to be he went into business after he 
finished his education and became a white-faced one- 
idea’d money-maker. But th3 business man now 


nasium, pla tennis and golf and goes in vigorously tor 
yachting if he is rich ak. © ing time for the 
sport if necessary by sailing to office in the 
morning and home in the cool of the 

There is in New York the finest athletic club in the 
world. : ard _— is Mere yee ve in a cit 
no lor i ildings, it occupies a su 
site overlooking tral Park. 7 

are nearly 3,000 members, and, among so many 

a may be as exclusive as you please or have as many 

‘iends as you wish to make. 

So far as the social side is concerned, the club is like 
any other big club. There‘is a fine dining-room, a well- 
stocked library ; there are reading-rooms, writing-rooms, 
and a large café with a balcony overlooking the park. 
A big bar is annexed where the inevitable cock-tail is 


served. 
But the wonder of the place ig the swimming-bath. 
This is the biggest bath in New York. the main 
hall you it Gobet e ee 
oblong about fifteen feet "3 rom 6 
first you can descend to a sscond but there is no 
connection between this and the pment round the 
edge of the bath so that the dignity of the club is pre- 
served from men in bathing costume sppearing in the 


ms. 

meee ae doors you reach three of the show 

age Dag 7 Neca gang agers 

one room for , one for 

for boxing. has anoles door you enter the gallery 
the 


overlooking the hi jum. The floor 
gallery is laid with leather and banked at either end, 


wi. A. P. is edited by T. P. O’Ccanor, M.P. and is specially notable for the ‘ 
| ey lly = accuracy and completeness of its social information. 


4 
. Le. == 
“We rd eS ein 2 ye! : 
OR TEN Cpa at gO 


You may have the 


Jot_if__you_name 


the __correct 


amount. 


Consolation 
Prizes of 
gold- plated 
pancil-cases willbe 
given to the next 
mst nearly correct 
competitors. 


May we ask you, when sending your attempt, to inclose a few stamps for the Fresh Air Fund? 
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where it swings round -sha for this is the run- 
ning track. You look down through a maze of ropes 
and trapezes—the hall is filled with every kind of 
appliance that an at can desire in order to get the 
best kind of physical exercise. Nothing seems to be 
forgotten, not-even the mechan ‘cal oe eres in which 
oloeme can keep themeelves in good pe for the 


ver. 
Another large hall is devoted to bowling coe i and 


fitted up with tables and lounges, so that men in their 
cram costumes can sit ubout, smoke and drink to 
their rt's content, without appeeing in the main 
part of the club. From this hall a private lift runs u 
to the shower-baths and the corridors devoted to - 
rooms. 

About six hundred bicycles are stored in the stables, 
which are divided into two floors, the wheels being 
drawn up from pon by . nee lift. = bicycle is 
kept on a separate rack, an: are sto two deep 
one above the other along the 

The New York Athletic Club owns a fine Propert in 

ttle distance up the Sound. T' i 
Here, too, ure bed- 


board 

upstair corridors 
wishes to sleep shall be disturbed 
be made below. 


bi d stand faces the ing fields round which 
reed a cyclen wk” may 

With eo many members, the club is rich and can afford 
to do everything on a handsome acale. The Ame 


e give the advice to our 


ee sce this. 7 
men ou area r thin 
poo! g by 


yourself, though it may be hard to But if you 
together is little in this world you cannot 
than a club where you can a hard day in the Cit 


ae fee 
“Way did that actress horsewhip the editor of the. 
CiamBury CLarion?” 
“In making the announcement of her t at 
the opera house, he spoke of her as an ‘old favourite.’” 


ARSON’S WEEK 


His Love for Grammar 
Lost Him the Girl. 


“Darina,” he said, softly, and, at the same time, 
with a certain ~_— of firmness, “I enjoyed your 
le I was away.” 


letters greatly wh : ; 
“Oh, did nt George?” cried the beautiful girl, her 


lo with pleasure. 
1000 eo tel, I da, ite the fact that I could 
hardly upprove of some of the phrases you x 

“Oh, cw I can’t write well, George, but you knew 
what I meant?” . ) - 

“ Yes, I knew what you meant,” he said, patronisingly, 
“but it was nevertheless open to misconstruction, and 
one cannot be too careful. I am somewhat of a stickler 
in that line, you know. Now, in your last letter yqu 
began, ‘ My Darling?” age : 

“Oh, George!” And the beautiful girl tried to hide 
her blushes in his shoulder. ; 

“Tat, tut!” he said. ‘“ Don't be foolish. That would 
indicate, you see, that P hte had several other darlings. 
Oi course, it gives me the preference as being the dearest, 
but then it doesn’t look right for a girl to have too muny 
darlings. One ought to be sufficient, especially when 
she is yim : 

“Why, George!” She took her head off his shoulder. 

“Qh, of course, I know what you mean,” he went on 
in his superior way, “but one might as well be correct. 
Now, in anotLer letter you called me your ‘ownie own.’ 
That doesn’t make sense. ‘Ownie own’ conveys no 
more meaning than ‘own.’ Another tim is 

“ Never mind the other time!” she interrupted. 

“Why, my dear, I was only giving you a little 
instruction in the use of English.” 

“Oh, yes, my use of econ, doesn’t suit.” 

The beautiful girl was a trifle excited. 

“ My deares 4 


t 

“But I'll improve—I’ll do better. I suppose if I 
called a man Mr. Jones it would indicate that there were 
other Joneses who were not to be called ‘ Mister? ’” 

“Um—well i 

“Um, well, And if ever I meet another man 
named Jones, Goares Charles Jones, I'll take pains to 
call him Mr. Jones. Good-night!” 

As George Charles Jones walked slowly home, he 
resolved never again to find fault with the wording of 
a love-letter. rie mex! feminine heart he captures can 
roam at will in or out of the dictionary and the 
grammar. 


“Pearson’s Weekly” Railway and 


Cycling Insurance. 
474 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 


OckAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 


CorPoRATION LIMITED. 
40, 42, and 4, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.c, 


i Claims, under following conditions, 
ie Wie FY Sle cs ons ie eee ee 
INSURANCE TICKET, opplicable to passenger trains ia 
Great Britain and Irelana, 


above address, three days of its ceourrence. 
Wes chore eundltions toe tetioneans ot keels 
This Insurance holds good for the current week of issue , and 
cuttin te holder fo the boned of di onbjoce to, the condi 
Moeheten cantatas aa 
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OLD MEN MADE YOUNG. 


THERE are two kinds of age. One is old age proper, 
the other premature old age. 

With former everybody is aware from contact 
and association with friends and relations, and by the 
unacknowledged intercourse of the streets. 

In premature old age, which occurs chiefly between 
thirty and fifty, many of these conditions are present, 
even though the hair—the sign which most of us who 
are not doctors regard as the first indication of advancing 

ill retains it colour, and is unstreaked with grey. 

nder such circumstances the appetite is lost, digestion 
becomes a source of extreme concern, for the taking of 
food is followed by certain discomfort, and almost cer- 
tain pain, the beats feebly, the habitual cooupation 
becomes a burden, the night beet a torment from 


inability to sleep, and the day a weariness through in- 
ability to work. Such people are a burden to themselves 


no less than -_ friends, bry ae are those of muck 
w ve ui 8 toms of o 
Ser Te chusumiccttertieariod an Unk Tigi Eo 
having lived so long. 
But whether old age comes early, before it is due, or 
en ee does to some favoured few, it can be 


must be appli 
by improving the nutrition of that organ, and, from its 
better working, increasing the nutrition of the whole 
Lesa! which is ually brought back to the normal 
condition, and without having recourse to drugs of 


any sort. 

tt is remarkable, too, the ease and rapidity with 
which it is preges se! a — or six weeks is all = br 
necessary to give for average case, especially 
premature old age. Nor ee all this time be 
waited for to see results, for a week or two after the 
—————s of such treatment the effect begins to 

seen. 

The body begins to be erect, the stooping back 
straightens, the shuffling gait improves, indigestion 
begins to vanish, sleep begins to come, and with this 
proms comes a renewed interest in the affairs of 
life. 

Only the other day an actor, whose popularity has 
been great, and whose name has been well-known to 
London and provincial audiences for thirty years and 
more, adopted this treatment with such good results 


that, although he is nearly seventy, he exclaimed after 
a few applications, “I no longer crawl, I walk.” 
he application of electricity, however, cannot be 
made by anyone ignorant of the method, but must, as 
can be quite readily understood, be undertaken by one 
well skilled in its manipulation. In such hands not 
only is the ultimate result great, but the immediate 
application is not coy devoid of any suggestion of 
pain, but produces a highly pleasurable and soothing 
sensation. 
One pole of the battery is held in the hand by a 
suitable apparatus, while the other is connected to a 


large el le, and is placed over the forehead. When 
the electricity is turned on a slight pricking is felt 
accompanied by a soothing sensation which almost 


woos the patient to sleep, and although the current 
is kept on only for a few minutes, he becomes £0 
refreshed that he is able to work for the rest of the day 
without fatigue, and with increased energy and vitality, 


—_——— te 


Scnoot TeacHerR: “Yes, my children, always 
pee there is no human love equal to a mother's 
love.” 

Little Girl: “‘Womens love their childrens better 
than their husbands, don’t they ?” 

“Very often.” 

“ Yes, indeed. When we gets the hiccoughs mamma 
ge sorry and tries to cure ‘em, but when papa gets the 

iccoughs she gets cross.” 


Result of the “ Tea-pot’ 
Competition. 


FFFSSSS 


Tue twenty-five successful competitors in this com- 
petition have each been awarded a penknife : 


115 Road, Wands: 
128 Cambridge Road, Southport; C. Laurence. Mari 
pool Street, Dover; E. Burden, Ingleside, E 

ick Parris, 47 Devonshire Road, Croydon ; 


5 Somerset 
77 Day Street, Hull; F. Ho! 
Aston, Birmingham. 


“¢ IF e e e ” 


A LITTLE, tiny word, but of vast importance! 
If mirrors portrayed us as others see us we shouldn't 


use them. 


If the wind does whistle occasionally, it never tack!ce 


popular airs. 


f a girl’s father objects toa young man’s suit, he 


should change tailors. 


If you have a hair-raising story to tell always sprin 
it cas bald-headed man. eee ze tees 

If you give a man grass-sced, he’s sure to come round 
later on and borrow your lawn-mower. 

If the lion and the lamb ever lie down together, the 
lamb will Beotelly be missing when the lion gets up. 

If fil the candidates for matrimonial bliss could only 
see some of the blisters, how many would 
very church door—if they only knew! 

{If you keep on like this, you'll soon fill a page.— 
Ep. P.W.} 

If the editor of P.W. was not such a hard-hearted, 
obdurate, uns thetic, unreasonable individual, the 
reader would able to revel in many a gem of poetry 
and prose that is now withering in the depths of the 
waste-paper basket. 

If the subscriptions to the Fresh Air Fund came in 
faster than they could be acknowledged, there would be 
no need for this appeal. 

If you will kindly send along your mite, there will be 
an end to our troubles. 

If you don’t we shall have to keep on bombarding you 
all through the summer. 

There’s one thing about the P.W. articles—some of 
them are sure to stick. 

“Silence is golden,” co they say; not necessarily— 
silver and copper are fairly good substitutes. 

Send along Bos hush-money. You must part with 
your shekels if you want us to keep the peace! 

—s te 


pause at the 


“WReEtcH! theres a tag in 
I gave you to post three months ago.’ 

“It can’t be possible, my dear.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“ Because I'm pretty sure I haven't had that coat 


more’n ten weeks.’ 
—_— +t 

“THEY say that Nell Gadleigh has broken off her 
engagement with Harry Hippleson.” : 

“Yes, she says he was 0 affectionate that he wearied 
her.” 

“Oh! if that was all, why didn’t she just marry him 
and have done with the wearisome part of it ?” 


your coat pocket 


directions. Sold 


THE MAYPOLE SOAP CO., Ltd, 
@ & 99, High Holborn, Lendea, W.C. 


P22 


a 


For 6 plates, 3} by 2}... 
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You can dye perfectly and 
quickly at home now, 
modern way, with Maypole Soap, 
without disorder or uncertainty 
about the results you'll get. 


Maypole Soap is sold in all 
colours—they are absolutely fast 
and they are brilliant. It dyes to any shade. We 
guarantee you can’t fail if you follow the simple 

everywhere. 


Tue SWALLOW 


THE BEST 
OF HAND CAMERAS. 


in the 


PILES ‘in CURED 
after years’ 


send cure FREE on receipt of addressed 


The Unrivalled Exterminator. 


VERMITE 


8- | For 12 plates, 33 by 2 vse 21/= 28/> Cia 
wo 12 » 44 by 3} ... 9/- 38/-] » 12 , af by ‘ ie INSECT iLLs™™ 
For 30 cut flat w» 12 ” a coe zit 30 Cockroaches, Beetles, Buns, Fear, Moths, Greentty 
films, 4t by 31 60/- | mat .. | ae ALL ee 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, Is. post frce. 
Manufacturers of Plates, Papers, Films, and all Photo 


Material. 


MARION & CO., 22 & 23 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


HARMLESS TO EVFRYTHING BUT INSECTS 
Householders should keep it who are trouble’ with 


INSECTS 


Sold Everywhere in 1/- Bellows (fu'l), and 34., Gi., 
V-,26 Tins. Manxfactarers: 

JOHN CALABRESE AND CO., LTD., 

26 Billiter Buildings, Billiter Stree’, London, E.C. 


CIGARETTES. 


REMEMBER THE NAME 
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A 


ae pe 


IMMEDIATELY RELIEVE 


WHEN YOU BUY AGAIN. 


¢, 


1 | To become strong and vigorous, chi'dren 
‘q should take Fer Brarais! 


——— 
FER BRAVAIS (@Ascn's) 
IRON 
a IN CONCENTRATED DROPS. 
nest tunic; most effective in restoring the 
vitulity of the blood, and enatling the constitu. 
tion to resint climatic influences." isn 
a cases of shewils and general 
acting chfidrens men for weak and 
NCET—“ interest! fen.” 
BRiTisu MEDICAL JOURNAL. a ana the 
= effects of rom gt - Prod-roing eon. 
ipation or distu the roan vee 
dovs nit blacken the woth.” em See 
Fold by Chemists all the World o-vr, 


Wholesale: Paris, 130 Rue Lafayette. 


ESde JOY 


KEATING'S 


_ freely into their favourite haunts. 


_ using any reliable enamel to be bought of a good iron- 
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HOME NOTES PAGE. 


A Pace xwoRE PARTICULARLY FCR Larizs. 


IsoBeL will be glad to answer, in this rage, questions of 
general interest upon household matters, so far as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked Homz Notes. 


To Get Rid of Ants 


throw powdered 


flowers of sulphur 


: ° . . littl 

When Cooking Fresh Fruit aay Cae 
greatly improves the flavour ; this is especially noticeable 
in pies. . 
For Enamelling Tin Boxes rane cela 


monger. (Reply to WRITER.) 
nee Kross t- Take = pint of ripe fruit, six 
For Fruit Ices. ounces ct caster Paea and if 
the fruit is very sweet, the juice of a lemon. Pound 
the fruit with the sugar, rub through a fine hair sieve. 
Mix gradually with one pint of custard or cream and 
freeze. (Reply to Ipswicu.) 


Art Muslin Curtains should be Washed 
in a lather of cold water, they will probably be spoilt if 
put into warm. If they are green add a little vinegar, 
if lilac or pink a little ammonia. Salt will set the 
2oleurs of black and white muslin. 

Put into a sauce-pan 


A Good Fish Sauce. half an ounce of butter, 


and when it has melted, stir into it the same quantity of 
flour. When quite mixed, add half a pint of milk, or, 
if possible, one-third-cream to two parte of milk. Stir 
all the time. When it boils, season with salt and pepper, 


and serve. 

When Washing Windows, Wo teroien 
with newspapers, which will do the work beautifully 
without leaving dusty streaks. Ammonia dissolved in 
the water gives the g se a much clearer look than soap. 
Always remove the dust from the corners with a piece 
of whalebone before washing. 


Pass one pound each of pork 
Antwerp Roll. and veal Cee a minetl 
machine. Season it with a pinch of grated nutmeg an 
a little chopped onion, add the rind of a lemon finel: 
grated. Beat an and add it to the meat, form it 
into a long roll on a baking-tin, scatter breadcrumbs on 
the top, and pour over run butter. Bake for- three- 
quarters of an hour. Serve with brown gravy. 


Lime Juice and Glycerine ®* pea oat 


pide ted et —_ be slag used now 
i ple desire thic! ir. it by mixi 

half a pint of lime juice, quarter of a pint of i 
two ounces of glycerine, two ounces of rectified spirit, and 
thirty drops of oil of lemon. This will keep well, and 
should be rubbed thoroughly into the lp once or 
twice a week. 


Here are Two 
CHARMING COSTUMES - 
- FOR THE SEASIDE, 


PAPER PATTERNS 
of either can be had 


ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
See this Week's 


“HOME NOTES.” 


The FASHION SUPPLEMENT 
contains the fullest instructions as 


to cutting out and making up. 


“Bre Men or Women More 
Constant?” 


See HOME NOTES this week. 


S28sass 
SEs Eres 
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h- 
To Flavour Custard [ie leaves ot the pte. 
and remove before the custard is cool. This gives a 
delicate almond fi:vour. oe 
ifi conditi 
Your Embossed Plush, tyouft've unpicked 
and sent to a good chemical cleaner, who will return it 
as good as new. (Reply to BEEHIVE.) 


The Way to Cook Vegetable Marrow 

80 as to preserve its flavour is to cook it whole, with the 
skin on. To serve, cut in half, then into neat pieces, 
removing the skin. : 
° i wo 

To Whiten the Hands, Mix together tne 
Cologne, two ounces of lemon juice, six ounces of 
powdered brown Windsor soap. hard it will be 
“3 Sy soap for whitening the hands. (Reply to 


Pour one gallon and a half 
of boiling water on to cne 
pound and a quarter of loaf sugar, one ounce of best 
ginger, one ounce of lemon-juice. When quite cold, 
strain and ferment with one ounce of yeast. Then 
bottle, secure the corks carefully, and drink after 
twenty-four hours. 


To Clean Silk. 


Imperial Nectar. 


By far the most eatisfactory 
plan is to send the silk to some 
good clearer, but, if you prefer to undertake the clean- 
ing of it yourself, you may try the effect of sponging 
the dirty parts with water in which potatoes have been 
boiled. 1am eorry you have not been answered before, 
but Ihave a great many letters each week, and mist, 
of course, reply to them in order. (Reply to B. Duvat.) 


. : is always appreciated with stewed 
Rice Cream fruit or custard. Boil one quart 
of milk with the grated rind of half a lemon and sugar 
to taste. Mix four ounces of ground rice smoothly with 
a little cold milk, and stir the boiling milk into it. Boil 
all is. ppp in a double saucepan till the rice tastes 
cooked, stirring all the while. Pour into a mould, and 
when cold turn out and serve with custard or stewed 
fruit poured round. 


. . should be indulged in by all who can 
Swimming face the etry a into deep baths or 
sea. Mothers of children should be careful to give their 
families the advantage of a few swimming lessons, when- 
ever an opportunity occurs. How helpless those feel, 
who know not how to swim, and who witness some child 
fall into deep water, and have nobody at hand to help! 
We constantly read of brave folks who have saved life 
through their knowledge of swimming. 


Boned Shoulder of Lamb *, waite as 


economical as 
the usual roast shoulder is extravagant, and is very 
tasty if prepared as follows: Make some good veal 
stafing, take the bone out of the shoulder, and lay the 


meat flat on a board. pe eo he a tpl the 
stuffing on the inside, make into a long roll, sew up 
the edges, and bind round with a piece of tape. Roast 


manner, basting well, and serve with 
good gravy and mint sauce. 
° if carefully fried and served 
Mince Cutlets, vith tomato sauce, are very 
popular. Mince finely sufficient cold roast mutton to 
measure a pint, add half as much fine breadcrumbs, a 


in the ordi 


ill of thick tomato pulp, a desse ul of c 
Seen, a ul of Rnely chop) onion, walt sl 
pepper to Add a beaten egg to which a table- 


ul of gravy is added. Form all into small 


thick 
cakes, of cutlet form, brush over with beaten i 


» di 
into breadcrumbs, and fry in deep fat till = eles 
brown colour. Drain very dry, and serve. 


To Tan a Tennis Net, A87™ ok et 


during the winter, I should decidedly tan it. Proceed 
as directed below, and you will have good results. Boil 
two pounds and a half of good, old tan in rain water for 
half-un-hour. Then filter and press the residue, and you 
should have about three gallons and a half for use. 
Place thie in an earthenware or copper vessel (not iron), 
immerse the net in this fluid, and let it brew for forty- 
eight hours. Constantly turn the net during the pro- 
cess. Then wring it out, wash it, wring again, and 
dry in the air. (Reply to Davis.) 


° is a delicious dish. Take a 

Roman chase raw fowl and divide it into 
t joints, season them with pepper, t, c 

parsley, and lemon juice. Put two tahleapoonfely of 

utter in a -pan, make very chicken, 

two thinl: bathe j onions, golden brown. 

This will take about a 


have made |-”. 


When Putting Away Knices, rare er 
over with sweet oil and wrap in paper, a fold between 
each blade. (Reply to Davis. 2 : 

Take the 


To Make Vanilla Essence. \.hitin pod, 


and with a sharp knife cut it across into short lengths 
and place in a wide-mouthed bottle. Cover this with 
brandy if you wish strong essence, and if toostrong add 
more brandy. (Reply to INQUIRER.) 


When Making a Fricassee of Fowl 
put it aside in a basin with the prepared eauce for three 
or four hours before serving, so that the pieces of 
chicken may be thoroughly imp: egnated with the sauce. 
This applies equally to rabbit and game. 


Befure Taking your Nauseous Medicine 
chew a bit of orange or lemon-peel, or a clove, and the 
disa ble taste will not be noticed: Persons suffer- 
ing from nausea can often take beef tea if before and 
after taking it they suck a slice of lemon. (Reply t» 
DENBIGH READER.) 

. should have these properties: It 

Good Milk should be of a slighth yellowish 
colour, not blueish, and a y film should adhere to 
the fee containing it. It must be absolutely sweet. 
On boiling, no disagreeable odour should be grea off 
with the steam, and no thickening should take place. 
After standing for some time in a g bottle, no sedi- 
ment should appear. (Reply to Dove Cotour.) 


. ° Soak the onions in salt 
a Pickle Onions. ona water toe a week. 
when 


ou should drain them and peel with a bone or 
silver knife. Then put them into more salt and water 
for another week, after which wash them clear, and 
stand all night in cold water. In the morning dry the 
onions on a cloth thoroughly. Arrange in jars, and 
pour over enough hot vinegar, well spiced, to cover 
them. Cork tightly, and cover with skin. (Reply to 
Bupe REavDeEz.) 


How to Cool a Sick-Room in Hot 
is a question many of us are puzzled over 

Weather a different tines. The daxieoous m 
ment of the common window blind to form a shade, is 
what I wish to draw attention to. Lower the upper 
sash and let the blind fall outside it, and to keep it into 
ition and prevent its tearing, pass the tassel cord 
eath the lower sash. If this does not cool the room 
sufficiently, try damping the window blind. Those who 


have a syringe will find it invaluable for this 

- iy Necessary ingredi pound 
i ients : one 

Rock Cakes, of flour, six ounces of butter, or 


clarified dripping, six ounces of sugar, six ounces of 
currants, two eggs, a pint of warm milk, in which a 
teaspoonful of powdered carbonate of ammonia has been 
dissolved, a teaspoonful of okey rowder. First mix the 
baking powder and currants with the flour. Beat the 
butter to a cream, add the sugar, beat again, then the 
beaten and add gradually to the dry ingredients. 
Mix lightly with a fork and drop small pieces on to a 
tin to look rocky. Bake in a quick oven. The tin should 
be sed before the cakes are dropped on toit. (Reply 
to DantzIa.) 


Australian Spiced Mutton is a dish which 


cooked, and the best cant for this recipe is a 
the joint and rab it with four 


ickle for eight or ten days, then roll it up by a and 
ind it with wide ag It-should be wrap a cloth, 
and boiled slowly till thoroughly cook Then take 
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Now You KNow. 


Weary WILLY asks: “Can you give any reason for 
the fact that a cigar or pipe smoked in the dark loses 
much of its flavour? ”. I believe that the 
venerally accepted theory is that when-all the senses are 
in play each sense is more active than it would be 
wert it doing duty alone—that is to say if the eye 
ceases to work, the palate’ and nose become dulled. 
To express it more figuratively, the eye is endowed 
with a rudimentary power of smell, and in the dark 
loses not only sight but this rudimentary power. 
Another theory propounded is that unless a man can 
see the smoke rising from his pipe or cigar he fails to 
extract from it the fullest enjoyment. This accounts 
in some measure for the failure of the majority of 
blind men to appreciate tobacco. 


St. Munco writes: “I have a pretty fair circle of 
friends, and consequently, I am always getting invited 
to some social gathering or other. Now, so long us 
I have the privilege of being acquainted with those 
present, I can generally make myself very lively, but 
‘when I find myself among strangers, I am terribly 
reserved, and althoush Texert myself and try to say 
something agreeable, I find that I can only ejaculate a 
few pleasant remarks. In fact, Iam quite a dullard. 
How can you account for this state of affairs ?’°—— 

our case is not so uncommon as you seem 
to think. The reservedness is accounted for by the 
fact that epee 6 your own friends you know exactly 
what tosay and how they will take it, and you feelin a 
position to let your tongue loose. Surrounded by 
strangers your lack of seigment prevents you from 
venturing on more than ordinary topics. If you were a 
judge of human nature, and could sum up your new 
acquaintances in a few minutes, discern exactly what 
their likes and dislikes are and their favourite topics 
of conversation, you would, if you had any conver- 
sational powers at all, be able to carry on an easy 
and comfortable talk. Placed as a are, however, 
discreet silence is highly commendable; for, as you 
will readily understand, to carry on before strangers 
as you do in the presence of your friends would be, to 
say the least of it, indiscreet. 


A youna lady reader, whose initials are M. M. R., 
waxeth sarcastic. She sends me a cutting from P.W. 
entitled “ A Church Choir of Birds,” and attached to 
it is a note which runs: “The contents of this packet 
will greatly assist in the digestion of the inclosed 
cutting.” On opening the carefully sealed packet in 
question, I discovered several grains of salt. My 
sense of humour permite me to fully appreciate the 
joke, the point of which, however, is considerably 

lunted, in view of the fact that the statements to 
which M. M. R. takes objection are absolutely correct. 


CuRIOUSLY enough, the next letter I pick up is from 
another lady living not a hundred miles from Liver- 
pool. She says that the other day she left over £1,000 
worth of jewels in a railway carriage. I confess that 
this statement took my breath away, until on reading 
further I discover that this serious loss was to be 
accounted for by the fact that the compartment had 

* contained half a dozen ladies, bedecked in gems and 
other precious stones, on their way to the theatre, and 
that when my correspondent got out at her station, 
she naturally left the jewels behind her. Ladies, have 
some consideration, please, for the highly-strung 
nerves of your feeble old editor. 


Vesta SrLugum asks whether a oT r coin, if placed 
on the side of an iron ship, would, in the course of 
time, wear a hole in the iron——_————Yee, such is 
the case. When two metals of opposite character are 
under the action of a caline solution, as, for instance, 
sea water, one of the metals decomposes, owing to the 
electrical action which is thereby set egg two 
metals forming the electrodes. example you 
give would place the metals and the sea water on the 
basis as practical electrical battery, with the result 
as stat 


Iam sorry to say that it was necessary the other da: 

for me to peremptorily discharge one of the hund 

‘and ed dacs men engaged in the publishing office 
of this lich ment, and when I tell you my reason 
for doing eo, Iam sure that you will ares the 
justice of the action. One of the characteristics 
which have made Pearson’s publishing office famous 
is politeness without officiousness. Recently, however, 
a benevolent old gentleman came up to the counter and 
said to my late employé : “ I have just seen your paper 
for the firsttime. I like it, and { want to get three copies 
of it for a week back.” The reply he got was: “ Don't 
you think that a porous plaster would be more effica- 
cious?” It took the remaining 149 young men three 
hours and a half to explain to the dear old gentlentan 
that his offender was still under age and was foolishly 
endeavouring to emg 6 for the position of joke editor 
of P.W. And so the three copies were so! 

H. B.—In the days of the Romans it was customary 
for a lover, doubtful of the return of his affection, to 
throw liquor on the d, and if it gave a good 
flash it was consi lucky. Hence, is an 
origin of the custom you mention of i flinging 
the remaining drops out of a pot or glass, 


Just a word of warning to our readers. Some of you 
may have asked your newsagent for copies of 
Pearson’s Penny Books, and may not have been able 
to obtain them. Various excuses may have Leen 
offered you. There should be no excuse of any kind 
necessary, howe'er. Some foolish booksellers and 
newsagents are endeavouring to stop the sale of our 
penny, books, fearing these cheap productions will 

urt tke more expensive books. Insist on having 
what you want, no matter who your newsvendor may 
be, or take your custom elsewhere. The books we 
have already published are: “How to be Happy 
though Married,” “Toxin” (by Ouida), “ Helen's 
Babies,” and “ Diana’s Hunting.” Sixty-four pages 
each. One penny each. Others to follow. 

V.L. P. writes: “I am an auctioneers’ clerk, one of my 
duties being to collect rents. In a certain row of 

- houses in the old town of Southend, the names of the 
tenants read: No. 1, Smith; No. 2, Smith; No. 3, 
Brown; No. 4, Brown; No. 5, Robinson; No. 6, 
Smith. In this part of the world, Jones is by no 
means a common name; in fact, although our tenants 
number between 300 and 400, amongst these the 
name of Jones does not occur once.” i 


NuMEROUS porrespom dents have been writing regarding 
the article on Posthumous Charity, the most inte- 
resting, perhaps, being that from H.S.R., who 
points out that, quite apart from the question whether 
such charity is charity at all—inasmuch as it involves 
no self-denial—there is a further aspect of the 
subject to be considered in the case, concerning 
the beneficence of the middle classes. The virtue is 
frequently exercised at the peo of persons other 
than the donor. Where the tor is very wealthy, his 
gifts of charity cannot be felt by his successors, but 
when a man is only moderately well off, and leaves 
behind him a large family mainly dependent upon the 
provision he makes for them, the gift by him to 
charitics of five hundred pounds, or even one hundred 
pounds, may prove a very dietinct hardship on his 
next-of-kin. 1f aman out of the kindness of his heart 
deny himeelf in order to benefit his less fortunate 
fellow men, then he is exercising true charity; but if 
he give out of that which he can himself no longer 
pr then he cannot be said to the greatest 
of all virtues, but rather is seeking for that which 
costs him nothing. All of which is good, 
wholesome sense. At the same time it is better, 
under certain circumstances, that an aggregation of 
wealth should be conferred on some public institution, 
where it will benefit the many, rather than fall into 
the hands of a favoured few, who, perchance, may use 
it solely for their own enjoyment. 

I, W. O. asks if, in publishing the “ Angel of the Revo- 
lution ” in SHort Stores, we shall cut out any of 
the portions which orginally ap in Pearson's 
Weekly, as we were compelled to do by the Russian 
Censorship when the story appeared in book form. 

‘No, we shall not mutilate it in any way. 
Moreover it will be embellisked with puikieg 
illustrations, which will lend additional interest to the 
now famous narrative. 

T.C.F.T. points ont that another word used by the 
Americans, which is longer than that used amongst 
us for the same article, is “suspenders,” instead of 
“braces.” 

R. R. writes to apologise and make reparation for a 
wrong he imputed to P.W. “Jt was in this way,” 
he writes. “ I was reading P.W.'s very able essay on 
‘The rid at Home,’ when it suddenly flashed through 
my mind that there would be a tag to the article 
stating that Jeyes’ Fresh Air Soap was a good soa 
and innocent of the impish tricks and freaks refereed 
to in the article. Now, I was assured that soap can 
no more change its nature than a leopard can his 
spots. Of course, I was wrcng in my deductions, 
therefore I apologise and send the following genuine 
testimonial for the Fresh Air Soap: A fellow who 
pees hie soap told me he had travelled with it hun- 


g0 ly 
tame. It costs twopence-halfpenny a , & farthi 
of which gore to fe Fresu re Fuxp—which { 
good for the F.A.F. But there’s no need to make 
each piece last two months. It sounds so bad. 
pres sci my — inka eo the charming poem 
wi recently ap; in P.W., entitled “If I Had 
Known,” the first verse of which ran: 
If I had known in the morning 
How wearily all the day 
The words unkind would trouble my mind 
t I said ere you went away, 
I had‘been more patient, darling, 
Nor given you needless ; 
But we vex our own with and tone 
We may never take back again. 
This poem was written Mrs. Roberts, of 71 
Peckham Rye, 8.E., and he ublished as a ~ by 
Messrs. Weekes and Co., of ver Street, W. 
music, by George Augustus Holmes, is equall 
charming, and the song may be obtained from either 
of the addresses given for Is. 4d. Mrs. Roberts has 
kindly offered to pay 10s. to the Fresn Ark Fuxp 
for every hundred expies ecld, so that if you feel you 
cannot afford a cash contribution, you can, at least, 
send for this-song, and so benefit the Fund in an 
indirect fashion. 


I want to get the names and addresses of one thousand 
persons who will endeavour to collect £1 or more 
every year on behalf of the Fund. It is nota very 
large amount to get hold of, but when one thousand 
sovereigns are put together, the sum. means .a treat 
for about 25,000 children. Will those readera who 
feel they would like to enrol themselves in this way, 

lease cend word to me,-and collecting sheets shall 
forwarded to them. 


Ir is pretty generally understood that the men of H.M- 
Navy have a soft spot where children are concerned: 
and this week I make a special appeal to them to do 
what they can in the way of collecting rer their 
comrades. Now, you d sailor men, don’t le 
appeal in vain on behalf of the children. 


£1,000 up! Good!. This ought to stimulate you to 
great deeds. Send along your ninepences, and we 
shall soon be into the scone: thousand. 
Amount Previously Acknowledged, £921 14s. 93d. 
Orpinary Supscriprions: 
In Loving Memory of George, £2; Lover of Fresh Air, 2s.; Cheerful 


t me 


Giver, 7s. 6d. ; 8. Tweedale, 2s, 3d.; ‘‘Siddleywigs,"’ 10a.; Tiny's Hen, 
2s, éd.; Lostwithiel, 5s. 3d.; A. Maflord, £2 2s.; Anon, ls.; T. J. 
Smith, 1s. 6d.; E. Shakleton, £1 1s.; 8S. L. and A. C., 1s. 6d.; Mrs. 
Falconer, 6d.; Anon, Is. 6d.; Messrs. ward 2., 10s. ; 
M.H. B., le, 6d. ; Noel Moscro s, 1s. 6d.: Heading, 9d.; M. E, B. and 
Family, 4s.; Anon, £d.; T. E. BM., 1s. ¢d.; K. 7» 88.5 
B land, 10s. 6 Haward, 10s. 6d.; E. Adams, 
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, 78. 6d.; Miss Ladd, 10s. ; Staff Se: 
erty £1 1s, 3 a. 
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Limerick ‘City Artillery, lis. 9d.; John 
Waiters, 2062.5 Maspid Harris, ina 
, £3 Is. 6d.; Kathleen B. E. Fee! 2s. 8d.; A. 


Muriel Groggon, 12s.; T. Jones, 12s. €d.; H. M. 8. Sparti 
Forrest, 6s; Mrs, Marsh and Friends, 8. 6d. ; Mies ingle Perae: 


10s. ; le Mors, Barry, per Sergt. G. L. Graysick, 10s, ; 
Liberal Club, Sevenoaks, Kent, 1 dt; C. Av Harrison, 10s.) D. Kirk: 
10s. ; Maggie E. Jones, 10s. ; 4s, 2d.; F. Duncan, 10s. 


Grand P.W. Total, £1038 13s, 43d. 
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FAMOUS TRROUGEHO 


“JOHN NOBLE “. 
| 


GUINEA 


Peony = sent Bre Mi a Post, direct from the irm of Costumiers an 


d Mantlemen in the World, the Originators of Half-Guinea Costumes. 
LAD. respectfully invited 10 examine care ely ree Cosme procegl 3 to consider whether John Noble Lim:ted cxaggerate when they f 
declare them to 


ABSOLUTELY THE BEST VALUE IN THE WORLD. 


Thousands of Custeémers havo written expressing astonishment and dolight at the Wonderful Value, and John Nobile Ltd. guarantee satisfaction, undertaking to 
exchange goods ff not satisfactory (uniess made specially), or to rofund money. 


Tho goods must be returned in good condition within seven days. THREE 
@OLD MEDALS have been awarded for superiority in dosign, material, make, and finish. 


PATTERNS SENT POST FREE 
Toge her with the New Fashion Catalogue PANAMA 
$4 rages, likestrated a) of the Two e Two Benowned MAT mnnoar WAR 
Theo JOHN, NOBLE CHEVIOT. "SERGE 
WOE any ox d_ weather-resistins 
OBL COSTUME COATING 
ed, medium weight) 
a ere DRESS LENGTE (Cyd: 
52in. wide), in either cloth, 7/6 ; carriage, 8d. 
COLOURS of all Ccatames are Black, 


#, Brown, Myrtle, Fawn, Grey, Royal Blue, 
ih Crimson, Hoseda, and Navy. ie , 


4 § ny 
' a arms). Waists, 24, 23, 28 in. 
kirts being 38, 40, and 43 in. long 
i fs front. Any other size can le 
specially made t> measure, 1;6 extra 
‘the Paf-Guinen Designs can 
also le to measure in Covert 
Coating for 13/6, or in Mixture 
Suiting for 18/+, Patterns Free. 
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Tew: Season’s Dress Fabrics 


A Sts s of sg Patterns in the New 
{ 434. to 


Guara teed madein jou No orem . The bodice | A smart Sailor . rane iting borturn, wih 
garnoous in bk 2 
Model 990. Simmel cm cmbroi- °° . cord. a with | Prinsenty 139, 
= 10 1) well-cut back dress, full size, 2, 4; Lengths Russia braid complete. ino in C 
. Pa onis Chetan, td ig aa Heart tie & 3 « in| 39 Uensthe ¥A eR: an | Sea 16°. So wit 
} carriage, ieee 10 VO cinecrel 58 eset; carr 2 100 rie ike e Suiting tw 21 
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Contains no added Sugar, and Acis most beneficially on the Kidaeys. 1833 
Is Clear end Sparkling, and has no sediment. | 
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2 Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., etc., says: ‘*Pure Tebsces ah Bw oe a_ conditions for 
the smoker as pure food and pure air. 
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ie BEWARE OF USELESS IMITATIONS. 
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